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HE Memorial which I herewith 
ſend you, was written by a Friend 
a mine, who is lately dead. It is of no 
conſequence to the Publick to be informed 
who he was. What he was, and of what 
ſpirit, will appear by his Writing. A de- 
ciſive misfortune in his perſonal relations 
had determined him to quit Europe, and 
to ſettle in America: He had arranged his 
affairs to that end; and, although from the 
troubles which, in the interval of his pre- 
parations, aroſe in America, he ſyſpended 
his actual ſettlement, in that Country; yet 
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he ſo far quitted Europe as to go and reſide 
in the Azores or Weſtern Iſles, devoting 
Himſelf to that ſtudy and contemplation 
which was beſt ſuited to conſole him under 
| | his misfortunes, and to reconcile him to the 
| facrifice which he was about to make of 
every thing that remained to him of what 
the World holds moſt dear. I had the 
happineſs of correſponding with him while 
he lived there, and I received this from 
him, with leave (if ever a time ſhould 
arrive, in which I ſhould think it might be 
of uſe) to publiſh it, on this condition, 
that 1 would write *© ſomething of a Preface 
, to it. I do not, (& ſays he) like the 
4. Roman Stateſman, ſay, Orna me. Leave 
* me to oblivion, and in peace, for that is 
4 all I now ſeek. I am perſuaded that the 
«©: General State of facts, and of the preſent 
40. combination of events, is true: That the 
5 BP. conſequences which I point out, as flow- 
V ing from them, are probable: And that 
* i the conduct which I deſcribe as that with 
B. Which theſe * ſhould be met, is the 
N A beſt 
"= bz n ein à letter dated Nev. * Ponta del Gada in St, MickaePs. | 
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beſt wiſdom for the Sovereigns of Europe, 


by which they can promote the intereſt 
of their States, or the happineſs: of their 
People. If the events do not come for- 


ward at this Period as I ſuppoſe, or juſt 


in the ſeries of proceſſion as my-reaſoning 
hath attempted to draw the line, that is 
nothing to the age of the world, nor to 
the growing ſyſtem of a ſtate. The thing, 


therefore, which I aſk of you, is, toſhow 


how the general reaſoning on the general 
train of events, applies to the circum» 


ſtances of the time whenever you ſhall 
publiſh it: And that you will give it 
(in French, or in any other language ge- 
nerally underſtood) ſuch a faſhionable 
_ dreſs, ſuch as that the world may receive 
it and underſtand it. Alſo, I wiſh that it 


may be underſtood how ſenſible I am 
that an Apology is neceſſary for my pre- 
ſuming to addreſs a Memorial to Sove- 
reigns,” on a ſubject in which they muſt 


be ſuppoſed to be perfectly informed, and 


in which your Friend, (it may be ſup- 


| 3 can have ſo little practical informay 
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„ tion. Although, in what I am going to 
% ſay, 1 ſhall ſhew no great art or addreſs, 4 
& nor obſerve that conduct which would bee 
likely to recommend this Memorial to the Y 
great world; yet, for truth's ſake I will N 
3 0 ſay it, That I have always found that the 
© Sovereigns, as far as they are informed, and 
1 . are in circumſtances to exert themſelves, 
„ have the intereſt and proſperity of their 
&* ſubjets, the welfare and happineſs of 
„, mankind, more at heart, than it ever 
e enters into the heads or hearts of their 
« Miniſters to conceive.” It is for that rea- 
fon that I have preſumed to addreſs them. 
J will ſet the great Henry of France at 
the head of the firit liſt ; One has heard 
s of a Sully, a F leury, a Clarendon, a 
« Somers, a De Witt, a * * *; and for he 
i „ common good of mankind one would 


« [% 
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U hope, that ſuch men, in all countries 
* where they can act, may never be want- 


46 ing to continue this other lift. 25 


| 26 this my Preface will be . 8 
i! ehiefl by extracts from my Friend's letters, 
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YI can beſt explain his own views, -and 


which, without the parade. of Authoriſm, 
are moſt fairly explained in thoſe private 
ſentiments ; Yet, I doubt whether it may 
not be neceſſary to ſay that, though he here 
appears as an abſtracted Philoſopher, yet he 
was not unpracticed in the buſineſs of Go- 
vernment, nor uninformed by experience in 
a knowledge of the nature of the European 
Settlements in America. His life was a 


| compound of buſineſs and frivolity abroad: 
_ He was a Philoſopher at home ; and always, 


what may be very properly expreſſed, very 
much at home. He was cenſcious that he 
thought very differently from the generality 
of mankind on thoſe ſubjects; and uſed 
while in Eurepe frequently to lament how 


little he was underſtood on the ſubject mat- 


ter of this buſineſs. In a letter dated from 
the ſame place, in March 1779, he ſays, 
« When I look back, and compare my 


"42 opin ions with events which ſeem to have 


** confirmed them, and yet ſee how little 


& effect theſe opinions have had, even when 
40 called for, and when duly explained, by 


10 facts 
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[1 
6 facts, in their proper place, I am at 
F# length convinced, that I have not the 


# talent of fo arranging, and of ſo explain- 


4 f ing things, which I am ſure are facts and 


© real carneſt: And, although this with- 


« drawn place may ſeem beſt ſuited for 


ha contemplation ; yet I feel here the want 
of that correſpondence and converſation, 


'« which elicites, and brings forward into 
effect, the power of reaſoning, better 
z than the cloſeſt and moſt intenſe ſtudy 
„ ever did. Nec quenquam habeo guocum fa- 
. miliariter de bujus modi rebus coltoqut poſ= 
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* truths, as to demonſtrate them to others. 
= That mind, whoſe faculties are moſt rea- 
* dily exerted in the ſearch of truth, is 
3 4 ſeldom habile and efficient in the demon- 
* tration of it. This, therefore, will be the 
r Jaſt Paper which I ſhall ever write on this 
s fide the world, on this ſubject. So little, 
(if Tam not too vain in a reference to my 
* own ideas) was this ſubject compre- 
« hended, ſo little did it ſeem intereſting, 
wie ſo little was it reliſhed, when I was in 
bay Europe, that I ſcarce ever talked of it in 


Im} 

10 1 ut ne ae 7 & — 
« And I own I have my apprehenſions that 
I may prove to be as HONEY, as the 
«© world, I know, will think me.” Whe- 
ther the world will be of opinion with my 
Friend's apprehenſions or not, that this 
Memorial is viſionary ; you receive it, 
Mr. Almon, juſt as I received it. It appears 
to me to be founded in fat; to be plain 
and intelligible, 1s what I underſtand ; and 
what therefore, I think, any other may very 
well underſtand. I hope, that, little as this 
Memorial is in its bulk, indeed not enough 
to make a book ; it will neither be ſold or 
read as a pamphlet /axa cervice. There is 
nothing in it to amuſe ſuch readers. If the 
matter which it contains, does not attract 
and engage the ſerious attention of ſerious 
men of buſineſs, it is neither worth your 
printing, nor their 2 


I differ from my Friend, and think i it beſt 
that it ſhould appear firſt in its own dreſs 
= language ; ; I therefore ſend it to you, 

to print off an edition of it, I ſhall have 

| at 
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it tranſlated after ward into a language that 
the generality of the world underſtands, 
becauſe I think, that the matter which it 
contains, is of great importance to the States 


of Europe in general, as well as to England 


and America in a more particular manner. 


I am, 


Paris, Jan. 25, 1780. 


r, 


Your Humble Servant, 


4 4 * „* 


Editor. 
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"TT HAT NascenT Crivrs,*: which at 
1 the end of the laſt war opened a 
a new channel of buſineſs, and brought 
into operation a neu concatenation of" 
powers, both political and commercial,” is 
no, at the beginning of this preſent war, 
come forward into birth, in perfect and 
eſtabliſhed ſyſtem. The Dir of com- 
merce hath become a leading and predomi- 
nant power,” it hath formed throughout 
North-America, and ' hath | extended to 
Europe the baſis of a new commercial 
ſyſtem. „TRR RISE AND FORMING or 
THAT SYSTEM WAS WHAT PRECISELY 
CONSTITUTED THE CRISIS OF THAT 
TIME.“ It was ſeen by men who knew 
his quaint expreſſion, and the following paſtiges, are 

taken from Governor Pownall's book on the Britiſh Colo- 
nies, firſt publiſhed in the year 1764. 


1 - 8 
how to profit of the knowledge ; thoſe 
who ſhould have profitted would not ſee 
that THAT ONE GENERAL COMPOSITE 
INTEREST” ſo formed, and ſo acting 
under the fame laws, and by the ſame 


ſpirit of attractian which pervades all 


nature, muſt neceſſarily, in the proceſſion 


of its power, have A one common _ 


CENTER | OF GRAVITY AND UNION;” 
There was, at that time, a State in Europe 
within whoſe dominions that center lay, 
coinciding: nearly with the center of its 


_ own proper political ſyſtem, and making 


even a part of its natural ſyſtem. The 
operations of this compoſite ſyſtem took 
a courſe almoſt in the very direQion of the 
line of the natural movements of that 
State. The baſis of a great marine domi- 
nian was laid by Nature, and the God of 
Nature offered that dominion to the only 
Power with which the ſpirit of liberty 
then dwelt. But the Government of that 


State, being wile in its own conceit, nat 
only above, but againſt thoſe things which 

exiſted, rejected Nature and would none of 
her "04994 ; ping ne; wiſdom of that 
Bb ORE Providence 


XS 


Providence which had eſtabliſhed her. The 


ſpirit of attraction which Nature actuates 
was held to be a viſion; and THAT 
STATE or UNION, which the hand of 
| God held forth, was blaſphemed as folly. 

The Miniſters of that country faid to Re- 
pulſion, Thou ſhalt guide our irit; to 
Diſtraction, Thou ſhalt be our wiſdom. 
This ſpirit of Repulſion, this wiſdom of 
Diſtraction, hath wrought the natural ef- 
fe, diffolution. They have not only loſt _ 
for ever the dominion which they might 
have wrought their nation up to, but the 
external parts of the Empire are one after 
another falling off, and it will be once 
more reduced to its inſular exiſtence. ' _ 

On the other hand, this new ſyſtem of 
power, united in and moving round its 
own proper center © had diſſolved the ges 
of all artificial repulſions which force 
would create, and hath formed thoſe na- 
tural connections by ah under which its 
actual intereſt exiſts.” Founded in Nature 
it is growing, by accelerated motions, and 
accumulated accretion of parts, into an 
e HRC organized being, a great and 
ES 3s Az powerful 


OH 


Ld empire. I. has taken its equal 
Kation with the nations upon carten. 
Vids ſolem orientem in occidente. 
North-America is become a new primary 


planet in the ſyſtem of the world, which 
while it takes its own courſe, in its own 


orbit, muſt have effect on the orbit of everx 


of gravity of the whole ſyſtem of the aer 
i po World. 

North-America is d falle AN INDE> 
PENDENT POWER which bat taken its equal 
| flation with other powers, and muſt be ſo 
A jure. The. politicians of the Govern- 
ments of Europe may reaſon or negociate 
upon this idea, as a matter /ub lite. The 
powers of thoſe Governments may fight 
about it as a new Power coming into. 
eſtabliſhment ; ſuch negociations, and ſuch 
wars, are of no conſequence either to the 
right or the fact. It would be juſt as wiſe, 
and juſt as effectual, if they were to go to war 


other planet, and ſhift the common center 


to decide, or {et on foot negociations to ſettle, 


to whom for the future the ſovereignty of 


the moon ſhould belong. The moon hath 


bean long common to them all, and they. 
3 may 


(nl 


may all in theic turns profit of her reflected | 
light. The independence of America is 
fixed as fate; ſhe is miſtreſs of her own 


fortune; knows that ſhe is fo, and will 155 


actuate that power which ſhe feels ſhe hath, 
ſo as to eſtabliſh her own ſyſtem, and to 


cCähange the ſyſtem of Europe. 


I will not loſe time, in an uſcleſs * 


bol words, by attempting to prove the ex- 


iſtence of this fact. The rapid progreſs of 
events at this crifis will not wait for ſuch 
triffing. The only thing which can be 
uſeful to the world is, to examine what the 
preciſe change of fyſtem is; what will be 
the general conſequence of ſuch change; 

and with what ſpirit, and by what conduct 


the ee, ſtate of W ſhould be 125 


met. WT | 
- + the Dang 1 Soni will view the "Ee 
ſtate of things as they do really exift, and 
will treat them as being "what they are, 
the lives of thouſands may be ſpared; the 
| happineſs of millions may be ſecured; and, 


the peace of the whole world preſerved. 


If they will not, they will be plunged into 
a ſea of troubles, a ſea of blood, fathom» 
leſs 
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* and boundleſs. The war (ik 825 be 
gun to rage betwixt Britain, France, and 
Spain, which is almoſt gorged betwixt 
Britain and America, will extend itfelf to 
all the maritime, and moſt likely,  after= 
Wards, to all the inland powers of Europe: 
and like the thirty years war of the fix- 

teenth and ſeventeenth. centuries, will not 


end, but as that did, by a new and general 
reſettlement of powers and "intereſts, ac 
cording to the new ſpirit of the new ſyſtem 


Which bath taken place. Why may not 
all this be done by a Congreſs of all the 
Powers before, as well as after war? If 
the Powers of the preſent world fought for 
| dominion by extirpation, then war is the 
proper engine: but if they war in order 
to treat for ſettlements of power, as has 
been long the' ſyſtem of Europe, then is 
war a wanton, clumſey, uſeleſs cruelty. 
The final iſſue of the conteſt in the final 
ſettlement of power at a peace, is ſeldom 


u (I think never) in proportion to the ſucceſs 
df arms. It depends upon the interpoſition 
of parties, who have not, perhaps, meddled 

with the war, but who come to * n | 
OY 


5 TY hi. 
for peace. This interpoſition, W 


forward by intrigue, moſt eee 
the aid of jealouſy, doth counteract by ne- 


gociation the envied effects of arms. II 
thoſe who govern in Europe will look. back 
to former wars, and will conſider. the views. 
with which ſuch were undertaken, will ob- 
ſerve the progreſs which they made, and. 
the iſſue in which they terminated. If 
they will examine the various ſyſtems plan- 
ned for the enlargement of dominion, and 
the various ſtruggles under thoſe plans, 
which have agitated. their corner of the 
world, and will weigh the effect of theſe 
with the various forms of oppoſition which 
hath been made to, and hath arreſted their. 
progrels, they will find, that negociation, 
and not war, determined theſe. points. 
The Britons have been primeures in poli- 
| tics, they have forced and brought forward 
the preſent. riſing ſyſtem. into event and 


eſtabliſhment before its natural ſeaſon... | 


They might,. with that addreſs which prin- 
ciples of truth and benevolence, deriving 
through common ſenſe, direct, have ſecur- 

cd the attachment, and retained tbe. filial 
. obedience 


un -_ 
obedience of their plantations for years to 
come (as the Spaniards with their caution 


will do ;) but it was unfortunately for them, 
a principal part of the miſerable, baſeleſs 


plan of their inexperienced adviſers, the con- 
Fidential counſellors (in a general propoſed re- 
form of their King's government) to reform 
the conſtitutions of their American efta- 
bliſhments. Although they could not be 
ignorant, although they were not unin- 
formed, that the courſe of this reform muſt 


lead to war, yet having ſettled in their 


own minds an over-weening idea of the 
force of arms, they thought it 70 bad move, 
if they ſhould (like giving check-mate at 
cheſs) force the Americans to have recourſe 
to arms. Conqueſt, of which they made 
themſelves ſure, and ſettlements in confe- 
quence of ſuch conqueſt, in which they 
would not ſuſpect any other Power could 
interfere, would give them the proper right 


and proper power of altering the eſtabliſh- 


ments, and of giving them juſt what con- 


itutions they thought fit; ſuch as "that 


given to Quebec, in the example of a con- 
dete — held by arms. But, alas! 
when 


N 
when they were ſo ready for war, they little 
thought, or could be made to underſtand, 


much leſs would they believe how many 
other circumſtances of perſons and things, 
beſides the operation of their arms, would 
inter poſe, and become part of the buſineſs, 
before it came to the iffue of a ſettlemeat. 
In like manner, none of the Powers f 
Europe, and, I believe, very few: of the 
moſt knowing politicians | have confideted 
in à general view, the effect of the pra- 
ſent combination of events, or what effect 
it is likely to have, on the general ſyſtem 
af European politics: and yet there is one 


thing palpably certain; that, on whatever _ 


ground the preſent war between Britain 
in Whatever line it takes its courſe ; that, 
however long, to their mutual ruin, they 
may continue the conteſt, by which they 
hope to decide, to which o them 47 alliss, 
fadere ineguali, the Americans ſhall be 
long, the Americans will belong 0 
neither. The Powers of Europe, who will 
become parties, before theſe 92 came 
11's. 3 | to 
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to the iſſue of peace, will concur in no 
other final ſettlement, than that theſe States 
are an independent ſovereign Power, hold- . 
ing a free commerce equally with all. 
In order then to ſhew, how theſe matters 
which are like to agitate all the States of 
Europe, and, if they go to war on this ſub- 
ject, to become the ſcourge of the preſent 
age, how thoſe matters may be ſettled, 
without going to war, and will be finally 
ſettled, whatever are the ruinous, cruel, and 
+ deſtructive operations, and efforts of arms. 
I, a man long withdrawn from buſineſs, 
and now, at this time, from the world, 
will endeavour to lay before thoſe whom it 
may concern, a view of the European and 


American worlds, comparing their reſpec= 


tive ſyſtems in the forms under which they 


exiſt, and operate to power; and from 


thence to point out what will be the natu- 
ral effects of the ſeparation of them, and 
af the independence of America actuating 

her ſyſtem, as it may affect the commercial 
and political ſtate of Europe; and finally to 
demonſtrate how, if the preſent criſis be 


N . and with a {ſpirit of good- 
| Will 
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will to Men, it may be iid into the 
greateſt bleſſing of peace, liberty, and ſec 
pineſs, which the world hath ever yet ex- 
perienced in the courſe of i its exiſtence. | 
In the ſituation in which I find myſelf 
detached from all connections in the in- 
tereſts or politics either of Europe or A- 
merica; and, as to my locality, in a * me 
ridian between the two worlds, I can look 
to either as I turn to the eaſt or weſt: 
freed from thoſe old habits of thinking, or 
rather of prejudging, which an European 
is mechanically fettered with, I can, with 
the ſame philoſophic indifference, with 
which an aſtronomer examines the compa- 
rative matter and magnitude of two diſtant 
planets, compare theſe two diſtant worlds” 
in their magnitude, ſpirit, and power. 
When I ſpeak of greatneſs. in the one or 
other, I mean (as Mr. Bacon, the Lord 
Verulam expreſſes it) the amplitude and 
: growth of flates, This ſubject, the com- 
paring the greatneſs: of two continents, 
which never came into — before, 
E 2: v0 EOS Us is 
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'M not more novel in the * than H. 
ſhall be thought to be viſionary in the man- 
ner and argument; I muſt therefore march 
here with formal and meaſured. ſtepßs. 
Before I enter into this compariſon of 
the amplitude and growth of the fates of 
the old and new world, I ſhall here pre- 
miſe, what the ſame noble author ſuggeſts, 
and which, in the courſe of reaſoning, will 
be explained. That in the meaſuring | 
and balancing of greatneſs, too much is 
aſcribed to largeneſs of territory on one 
hand; and on the other, too much to tho 
fruitfulneſt of ſoil, or . of com- 5 
modities. | 
Under this caution prevadiats: 1 thall 
ſtate” firſt the natural greatneſs of the new 
world compared with that of the old. 
_ "Greatneſs without connection of parts is 
| expanſe not 'greatneſs : natural connection 
cf parts without an actuating intercommu- 
nion of thoſe parts, is encumbered bulk, 
not ſtrength. That greatneſs of dominions 
which hath a natural capability of ſyſtema- 
tic connection, by an actuating intercom- 
munion which ariſes alſo from nature, can 
alone 
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FR be conſidered as that natural great - 
neſs which adminiſters to fm and 
Pee Ai 
Although the three ann W Y 
parts of the world ſeem naturally io con- 
centre by the Mediterranean ſea into a con- 
nected communion; and although when 
and while they were actuated by ® an 

effort of wiſdom, as extenſive in the 
branches, as in the, communion, at the 
root, they were combined into a one domi 
nion; yet that being an effort beyond the 
common holding ſtrength, beyond the or- 
dinary reſources of human nature, the 


ſcale proved in the end too large for either 


the ſpirit or the arm of Man to extend to. 
It could not but prove to be, in the event, 
What it was in the moment of its exertion, 
a predominancy of artificial power againſt 
nature, and therefore temporary. The 
three parts of the old world, Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa, ſcem to have a natural diviſion 
in the natural ſcite and circumſtances of 
their territory. They are alſo inhabited _ 
and n by three different and diſtin 

? | ſpecies 


* The bee e of * Roman ſtate. 
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man, fallen, in dominion, into their natu- 


into, and through, the various combinations 


+ 4-1 15 
ſpecies the ofhuman being. They have, ther- 
fore, generally by the effect of principles 
of nature operating againſt the vigour of 
ral diviſion. North America and South 
America are, in like manner, at the ford, 


naturally divided into two diſtinct ſyſtems, 


and will, as naturally, divide into two diſ- 
unct dominions. On the contrary, large 

as the ſcale of North or South America is, 
neither of theſe reſpectively, either in the 


natural ſcite and circumſtances of territory, 


nor in the people who poſſeſs and cultivate 


them, are fo divided. North America (I 
ſpeak of the predominating inhabitancy) 


is poſſeſſed by the Engliſh nation. South 
America by the Spaniſh and Portugueſe, 


which, in this argument, may be called 
one nation. Theſe natural circumſtances 


in country and people, form each of theſe 
diviſions of the new world reſpectively, 


into a one great communion, the baſis of 
2 great and powerful dominion ; ſtretching 


out its arms and branches over the whole 
land, as the fibres of the roots interweave 


of 


1 

of natural objects, whence ** draw their 
+ ſpirit ot re. N 
There is no where in the Bürepean — 
of the old world ſuch a greatneſs of inter- 
woven and combined intereſt, communicat- 
ing through ſuch largeneſs of -territoty, 
as that in North America, poſſeſfed and actu · 
ated by the Engliſh nation. The northeri 
and ſouthern parts of Europe, are poſſeſſed | 
by different nations, actuated by different 
ſpirits, and conducted under very different | 
ſyſtems.  Inſtead' of actuating an intereom- ; 
munion by an attractive, their intercourſe 
is at perpetual variance under a repellant 


principle; their communion alſo is obſtrue- 


ted by the difficulties of intercourſe both 
over land, and through the ſeas; they are 
moreover cut off, as it were in the middle, 


by other intervening nations, whoſe prin- 


ciples and ſyſtem + are alike repellant and obs 
ws of free /communion; | 
On the contrary; when the ſcite 454 eir- 
Casta of the large extended territories 
of North America are examined ; one finds 
„ n united in it EN forms great- 
* ns n 


4] 

neſs of dominions, amplitude and t of 
fate. = 
The nature of the conſt: and of the hd | 
upon that coaſt, is ſuch as renders marine 

navigation, from one end of its extent to 
the other, a perpetually moving intereourſe 

of communion: and the nature of the ri- 

vers which open (where marine navigation 

ends) an inland navigation which, with 

| ſhort interruptions, carries on a circulation 

throughout the whole, renders ſuch inland 

navigation but a further proceſs of that 

communion-; all which becomes, as it were, 

a one vital principle of life, e 

through a one organized being. 

While the country, by the capebllcy of 

| this natural communion, becomes thus uni- 
ted at its. root; its largeneſs of territory, 

expanded through ſuch a variety of cli- 
mates, produces, upon this communion, 
every thing that nature requires, that lux- 

ury loves to abound in; or that power can 

uſe, as an inſtrument of its activity. All 
thoſe things which the different nations in 

Europe (under every difficulty that a de- 

fect of natural communion, under every ob- 

; ſtruction 


I 
ſtruction that an artificial and perverted ſyſ- 
tem threw in their way) barter for in the 


Old World, are here in the New World 


| poſſeſſed, under an uninterrupted natural 
communion, | by an unobſtructed naviga- 
tion, under an univerſal freedom of com- 


. merce, by one nation. The naval ſtores, 


the timber, the hemp, the fiſheries, the 
ſulted proviſions of the North; the tobacco, 
rice, cotton, filk, indigo, finer fruits, and per- 
haps, in no very diſtant period, the wines, 
the reſin and tar of the South, form the re- 
ciprocation of wants and ſupplies of each 
reſpectively. The bread corn, the flours 
the produce of agriculture in every form of 
farming, and the ſeveral eacreafing articles 
of manufactures, which the middle colonĩes 
produce, not only fill up the communion, 
but compleat its ſyſtem. They unite thoſe 
parts which were before connected, and or- 
Sanize (as 1 have laid) the ſeveral 1 into 5 


a one whole,” IRE. ©! 


Whether che iſlands, in thoſe parts called | 


the Weſt Indies, are naturally parts. of this 

North American Communion, i is a queſtion, 

. the ou of it, of curious gg 
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4 eſtabliſhed on the baſis of that union. 
Although , no external ſymptoms of revolu : 


( 81. 


x 
baer no dlevbt as to the fact. 88 


maritime powers, however, if they can adjuſt. 

their reſpective intereſts in thoſe parts; if 
they will form a balance of power there on 
thoſe intereſts; if they can ſettle any ſyſtem. 
of reciprocal ſapport of that balance; may 
certainly, by efforts of force, for ſome years, 
perhaps for an age longer, preſerve the pro- 
perty and dominion of theſe iflands. But if 


eit quarrels amongſt each other reſpecting 
North America, or the European ſhifting 


e them obſtinately deaf to 
their mutual intereſts in theſe parts, * The 


« whole. of the Spaniſh, Dutch, ' Daniſh, 


French, and Britiſh eſtabliſhments, indiſ- 
« ſolubly..bound in an union and commu- 


nion of a one general compoſite. intereſt 


with North America, and forming the na- 


© tural connections under which their mu. 


'< tual intereſts ſubſiſt, muſt. in the, courſe. 


of events become parts as of the cammunion, | 
* fo of the great North American daminion,. 


tion in South; America do at preſent make it 


ee, of t the ſubject which I offer ta, 


conſider ation, 


1 
conſideration, yet it may not be amiſs to 
inquire into thoſe internal circumſtances of 
ies natural and political ſyſtem, by which itb 
dommunion has amplified, and works to 
independeney and the growth of ſtate. 
The continent of South America has till 
more amplitude of baſis, in more variety of 
climates, than North America, and is much 
farther advanced to a natural independence 
of Europe, ar # its flate of ſlupply, thian 
the powers of Europe do fee; or at leaſt 
own; or than its own inhabitants, ſpeaks 
ing of them generally, are themſelves con- 
ſeious of. This continent, not only from 
the great extent of; latitudes under which it 
lies, but from the great variety of elimates 
tat it experiences under the ſame latitudes ; 
from the abundance and variety of articles 
of ſupply which theſe different climates 
produce; from the regular, uniform, and 
active marine communion,” by which 2 
compleat reciprocation of mutual ſupplies is 
eirculated from North to South, is alſo formed 
into one ſyſtem of communion, the germ of à 
| * e N dominion ; chat has taken 
5 2 5 2 e rootʒ 


root, is every day ſtriking deeper, and more 
expanded fibres; and is every day, by the 
vigour of natural vegetation (if I may ſo ex- 
preſs myſelf) putting forth its extended 
branches, and is growing occults, velut arbor 
co, into the greateſt amplitude of com- 
munion, and of dominion founded thereon, 
which this earth hath ever yet ſeen, China 
perhaps alone excepted. Agriculture in the 
elevated parts of this country, nearly the 
ſame as other the perfectly cultivated parts 
of the world actuate, has taken place, and 
is in progreflive motion to the moſt varied 
and extenſive operations. Theſe parts afford 
not only abundance for home conſumption, 
but a ſurplus for exportation. The articles of 
this export are wheat, flour, barley, wine, 
hemp, tallow, . lard, ſugar, cocoa, fruits, 
ſweatmeats, pickles, naptha; oil, cotton, 
&c. This progreſs of agriculture bath, in 
the true courſe of nature, called forth, eyen | | 
from the hands of Indians, manufactures 
and trade, the roots which ſupply. a moſt 
extenſive circulation of commerce: Cord- 
age, ſailcloth of cotton, woollen and linen 


loth, hats, _— and particularly ſole- 
| leather, 


44 
leather, fiance, infiruinents of Bubandry; 
tools of mechanics, and, in ſhort, every 
thing which the advancing* cultivation = 
man's being calls for, from theſe articles. 
As the markets, population, and culture of 

the ſeyeral provinces of the kingdom of Chili 
(advancing with accelerated, tho not great, 


| Z velocity) ſhall. mutually encreaſe each other: 


The produce of theſe higher latitudes and | 
cooler climates will enter into the great ſy{>+ - 
tem of intercommunion of ſupplies, and will 
compleat the weſtern ſide of South Ame- 
rica, poſſeſſed by oe nation, into an object 
of as much greater magnitude, in activity, 
wealth, and power, than the Engliſh nation 
poſſeſſes in North America, as it is greater 
in the variety and extent of its internal com · 
munion. Beſides which it will have an un- 
uninterrupted intercourſe of Eaſt 1 - 
commerce. ae 8 
If any aceident thould lap to nie 
or give a turn to, the caprices, luxury; and 
vanity of a rich people, who have nothing 
to do but to ſpend their money, thexe is not 
any one article which I can recollect, neceſ- 
ſary to the moſt advanced ſtate of life, which 
they 


4 5 


they have not, or may not have, widin 
_ themſelves. Look back and ſee if this tate 
of the country is not ſo far forth naturally 
independent of Europe, as to all ſupply and 
ſupport of its exiſtence ; I will here add, 
much more ſo than North America is. 


The communion in North America Has 


not as yet gone into an afive flate of manu- 
factures, nor will it for many years to come. 
And yet, on the other hand, although North 
America is not ſo independent of Europe in 
the matter of its ſupply and commerce, as 

South America is, yet being more ſo in the 
ſpirit of its people, in the ceconomy and ad- 
vance of its political community, it has, 
with the forcing aid of the government of 


its metropolis, become the firſt fruit of 


thoſe who ſlept, and has only firft ſeparated 
from the old world. South America is not 


yet in its natural courſe, ripe for falling off; 
nor is it likely, from the ſlow, official, cau- 
_ tious prudence of its metropolis, to be forced 
before its time and ſeaſon to a premature 
revolt, as North America has been. As 
long as the Spaniſh monarch proceeds in ad- 
n the affairs and the * of 
| | | its 


its American eſtabliſhments, with 'the-tem+. 
per, addreſs and wiſdom: which it obſerves: 
at preſent, an indolent, luxurious, ſuper- 
ſtitious people, not much, (though much 
more than the publie in general ſuſpects) 
accuſtomed to think, of political, arrange - 
ments, will continue in a certain degree of 
ſubjection to government, and in a certain 
degree. of acquieſcence: to commercial re- 
ſtrictive regulations in their European inter- 
courſe, for the ſake: of a; reciprocity of ad- 
vantage, enjoyment, and protection, which: 
they derive. from it. Not being yet h 
dened into a temper for enterprize iy force :of 
war, they will continue to pay their: taxes: 
a2 à peace-offerings But the natives en- 
creaſing in numbers, beyond any proportion 
of the number of Old Spaniards, which the 


metropolis can ſend either as civil gavernors 


and magiſtrates, or as ſoldiers; having the 
tracies in their own hands, by their owt 


election of the magiſtrates 3 and having in- 5 


variably. here theit choice operates, a de- 


. cided rule to chooſe thoſe of their own body: 


f they have, ja fac as that ang 


HU a+ J)- 
of internal government in their own” hands, in 
which the majeſty of the ſovereign power 
never interferes; and whatever ſovereignty 
the Spaniſh monarch holds by the offices of 
his viceroys, of his judges, of his audiencies, 
his clergy, or his army, however majeſtic 
they may look, or however it may appear 
to individuals, and, in particular exertions, 
carry terror: it it a nere tenure at good-will. 
A great country like this, where the com- 

munity has ſo far advanced in agriculture, 
manufactures, arts, and commerce, wherein 
there is ſuch amplitude and growth of flate, is 
every day growing too large for any govern- 
ment in Europe to manage by authority, at 
the diſtance of four or five thouſand miles. 
And-as to the idea of power by force, I will 
uſe: Mr. Bacon, the Lord Verulam's expla- 
nation of it; There be, (faith he) two 
manners of ſecuring of large territories ; 
the one by the natural arms of every pro- 
«vince; and the other by the protecting 
a arms of the principal eſtates ; in which 
t latter caſe, commonly the provincials are 
held diſarmed. So are there two dangers 
* incident unto * eſtate, foreign inva- 

FE: 1 fion, 


„ 1 
*% Gon, and 1 rebellion. Now, ſuch 
is the nature of things, that theſe two re- 
* medies of ſtate do fall reſpectively into 
_ ** theſe two dangers, in caſe of remote pro» 


 * winces: For if ſuch a ſtate reſt upon the 


4 natural arms of the provinces, it is ſure to 
* be ſubject to rebellion or revolt; if upon 
“ protecting arms, it is ſure to be weak 
« againſt invaſion.” And 1 will venture to 
add, weak and inferior to the internal power 
of the province, which muſt of courſe pre» 
dominate. The Spaniſh government knaws, 
that they, as well as the Engliſh, found 
themſelves under the neceſſity of repealing 
-an arrangement of revenue 'which they had 
made; becauſe they felt that they could not 
carry it into execution by authority, and they 
ſo rightly underſtood their ſtrength, #s'to 
know that it was not ſafe to urge it by force. 
It is alſo very well known, that the diſputes 
between the Spaniſh and Portugueſe (courts, 
about the boundaries of the Brazils and the 
Spaniſh provinces, aroſe from their not being 
able jointly to carry into effect a pacißcatien 
on the cafe, becauſe there are Powers in 
thoſe countries, who would not be boutid - 
1 the n of a ere whoſe 
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[6 1 
laws are of no authority with them, 
when oppoſed to their ſyſtem: The powers 
I mean, are the governing authority of 


mme miſſions at Paraguay. This is exact- 


ly and preciſely the ſtate of the cafe 
between the metropolitan - government; of 


Spain and its provincial eſtabliſnments in 


South America. 1 could, by a detailed 
deſcription of the nature of the country; of 


che application of the labour of the inhabitants 


to its capabilities; of the ſtate of the commu- 
nity as ĩt lies in nature, and as it is actuated; all 
compared with the conſtitution and admini- 


ſtration of the government which is eſta- 
bliſhed there; with the ſpirit of the people, 
both Old Spaniards, Creoles, and Indians, 

ſhow that South America is growing too 

much for Spain to manage; that it is in 
Power, to be independant, and will be ſo 
in att, whenever, and as ſoon as any occa- 


n ſhall call forth that power. When- 
. ever ſuch revolt takes place, it will not be 


after the manner or in the form of that of 5 
North America. North America build- 


7 ing on the foundation of its dominion 
as it lies in nature, has become a Democra- 
off of South America will be conducted, 


i=) 


in 1405 ae! progreſs, by the ſpirit of ſome ; 
injured enterprizing Genius, taking the lead 
of a ſenſe of alienation and of a diſpoſition of 
revolt, to the eſtabliſhment of a great Mo- 
narchy. But all this is beſide the ſcope of 
this memorial, and would become of itfelf 
a long memoire.. I ſhall proceed therefore 
dsc conſider only thoſe operations which are 
in event, the amplitude and growth gf fate 
In North America, fo far as the ſtates and 
whole political ſyſtem of Europe may be 
| Rated this natural greatneſs, as it is found- 
cd Rin an union of a communion. The 
civilizing activity of the human race, is 
aher forms che growth nr 
Io balance the comparative progreſi of the 
; 2 of this ſtate with thoſe of Europe, ſo as 
to obtain any juſt idea of a ſubject, even yet 
ſo little underſtood, it will be neceſſary to 
take a view of this civiliaing activity, in the 
ſources whence it derived upon the old world; 
in the line its progreſs took, and in the de- 
fective eſtabliſhments to which, even in this 
_ enlightened age, it is but yet arrived: and, 
to compare that with the progreſs and ex- 
4 ; tended ſcope of a very different civilizing 
enn Da _ - em_ 


£5 

| activity, operating with rapid and accele- 

rated motion in the new world. © 

When the fpirit of civilization began firſt 
in Europe, to emerge from that chaos of 
| barbariſm «and ignorance, which the Nor- 

| thern invaders, like an overwhelming de- 


luge, had ſpread over the face of it; the 


| clergy ſent from Rome, as miſſionaries 
amongſt ſavages, were the blind leaders to 
light; and the ſelfiſh feudal Lords, the pa- 
trons of liberal emancipation. Under ſuch 
auſpices, what light, what liberty, what 
civilization! The inſtruction of the firſt, 
derived through a perverted channel ef 
learning, from a corrupted ſource of know- 
| ledge, which being directed not to inform, 
but to ſubdue the mind, was more perni- 
* cious than the darkneſs of ignorance, than 
the aberrations of barbariſm *. The kind 
patronage of rhe latter, was the benevolence 
of a grazier, who feeds and fattens his 
cattle, in order to 3 3 of their 
Heeces, hides, and carcaſe. The inſtrue- | 


=. 8 Afroftum 3 Saka non ad illius 
commoda, quem dihgimus. Prata & Arva & - 
dum greges diliguntur "iſto modo, quod frectus ex üs 
A . | | 


tion 


1 
tion of 'thoſe teachers was e dictates of 
authority impoſed upon mere cataceumens, 
homines dedititits. Their learning was didac- 
tive, not as that of the new philvſophy a 
new world is, inductive: their knowledge 
Was a mere paſſive impreſſion of maxims 


and principles, which, though neither ex- | 


plained nor reaſoned upon, being reiterated, 


became opinions, formed into ſyſtem, eſta- 


bliſhed in inveterate habit. The people 
held, did not poſſeſs, their knowledge, as 

they did their lands, by a fer vit renure, 
which did not permit them to uſe or im- 


prove it as their own. They were fettered 


by authority, led aſtray by example, and 


under a felfiſh ſelf-obſtruQting ſyſtem, waſted. 


every power of activity in unavailing labour: 


ſuch was the ſource of Civilization in Europe. 
In order to view the two lines of its pro= 5 
gere in Europe and in America, it may be 


proper to mark and draw, as far is may be 
done, a third line, to which both have re- 
ference in the compariſon, the-right line. 
In the natural progreſs of this civilizing ac- 
tivity, the frſt movement is, the application 


£2 of ur ko me culture of the earth, fo as 


F 


e 


to "raiſe by a cultivated, production of ; its 

fruits, that ſupply of food which is neceſ- 
fary to the human being in ſociety. That 
labour which builds habitatians, provides 
rayment, and makes tools and inſtruments, 
which the human hand wants the aid of, is 
concomitant with this. The market traf⸗ 
fic, by which the reciprocation of wants 
and ſurpluſſes of various articles in various 
bands, may be wrought into a communion 
of general ſupply, ſucceeds to theſe. Indi- 
viduals being thus aſſured of their ſupply, "2: 


by an affurance of the exchange c of the ſur- 


plus, which each is able to create in his own 
peculiar line of labour, will ſoon i improve 

the craft of their hand, and refine the i inge- | 
nuity of their deſigns. Hence, by a further 
advanced ſtep, ariſe, what are properly 
called, artificers and manufacturers. . In this 

Mate of the progreſs of the community, a 
general ſurplus, not only beyond what indi- 
viduals, but beyond what the wants of the 
community require, is created : and this 

general ſurplus, as it may be exchanged for 
foreign articles of comfort and enjoyment, 
ue” the e and climate ef that par- 


ticular 


1 * 1 
ticular e community does not prod ace, ex- 
tends and opens a courſe to commercial ac- 
tivity, which is the next nn in this 1 
. z * 

With a ndfdrnice to -this line; view now 


the civilizing activity of the new and of the 
old world, each in its ſource and progreſs. 
By the violence of the military ſpixit, | 
under which Europe was a ſecond time peo- " 
pled; the inhabitants were divided inte two 
claſſes, thoſe' of warriours and flaves, and 
the individuals (each man under their own 
claſs) were as of different 1 ſo, * 


"+ different denominations. - 


The culture of the earth was Me 
4 by this latter claſs, wretches annexed to, 
but not owners of the ſoil; degraded ani- 
mals that were, as the cattle of the field, 
property, not proprietors. They had no 
Intereſt in their own perſons, none in their 
own labour, none in the produce, either of 
the earth or of their labour. If they had 
been inſpired (for they were not taught) 
with knowledge, they could have no one 
motive to make one effort of improvement. 


1 ww 'S 
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degres emancipated, that is, thoſe to whon 
their kind Lords had lett leaſes of their 
awnſelves,. were ſo. deprefied by various 
tolls, taillages, and taxes; by being liable 


to military impreſſes; and to the civil drud- 


gery, which took them from their own pro- 


per work; and employed them in that of 
| theſe Lords and ſovereigns; which wore 
and tore their cattle and carriages and im- 
plements of huſbandry; wete, I ſay, ſo de- 
preſſed, that the very beſt ſpirit of them 

could aim at nothing in the interval but 
Hare ſuſtenance and reſt: if yet this unſub- 
dued ſpirit, working, under ſuch. burthens, 
with unabated perſeverance or ingenuity, 
ever did by the remnant of their exertions 
raiſe: a ſurplus in grain or cattle; This 
miſerable race of men were precluded. all 
vent and market except ſuch, wherein their 
Lords were to abſorb the chief profits, even 
of ſuch ſurplus alſo. The conſequence 
therefore was, that they never did y inten- 
| lion raiſe ſuch ſurplus;; accidents of extra- 
ordinary ſeaſons, or ſome of the hidden 
ſecrets of vegetation, would now and then 
"o_—_ ſuch a 9 but more frequamt 


wecbdente 


1 * 


rk of the ſame kind did conf 

deficiency and dearth. The police of theſe 

great Lords never ſuffered the homely wits. 

dom of this little adage to enter into their 
reaſoning, «That he who would have a com- 
cc nene. Should provide 9 and 4 little 

% more.” 

The progreſs. A of! im proyement 
in agriculture was arreſted, and became for 
many hundred years ſtationary. Although | 
in ſome countries of Europe it may ſeem at 
preſent to be progreſſive ; yet is the progreſ- 
ſion ſo little and ſo Low that it can give no 

: momentum, for ages to come, to amplitude 
and growth of ſtate, England perhaps ex- 
cepted. But the farmer in England alſo is, 

equally as abſurdly as erally, Ein and 
kept down. 

The work of man employed on wood, , 
iron „ ſtone, or leather, were held as parts 
of the baſe and ſervile offices of ſociety; 

and fit only for the bondſmen and ſlaves, to 

_ whom ſuch 1 were committed. Theſe artifl- 

Sers or handicraftſmen therefore were mere 

machines 1 in the hands of the moſt arrogant 

* ll 4 as. the. moſt ignorant of maſters. 

2 een They 
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They could not venture to "ke experi- 
ments, or alter the adopted and accuſtomed 

mode of work : they would have no merit, 
nor receive either reward or private profit 
from their ſucceſs, and they riſqued every 
thing in the failure; fo theſe branches of 
mechanicks and art went on for ages in the 


old beaten track of the ſame unimproved | 
clumfineſs. 7 


When upon the breaking up of the Han- 


ſeatic League and other ſhiftings of com- 
g merce, the Sovereigns, who had long with 
envy ſeen, but never underſtood, the profit 
and power which aroſe from manufactures 
[ brought forward into trade, began to en- 
courage their own ſubjects, and to invite 
foreign ones to eſtabliſh manufactures within 
their reſpective ſtates ; ; and, with what they 
"thought. profound policy, to conduct the 
commerce of ſuch ; civilization then took in 
this line of improvement a momentary ſtart 
af progreſſion. But the wretched condition 


Ander which this profound and jealous poli- 
cy held the perſons of theſe manufactures, 
+ the many deprefling, obſtructing, imprac- 
1 ticable re gulations, by which it reſtrained 
| their | 


n 

their labour, ſoon gave a retrograde motion 
do theſe efforts. The ſame policy, however 
affecting to give encouragement to theſe 
. manufactures, which it had forced into 

operation before and faſter than the country 

was ripe for them, not out of its own purſe, 
but from the ſweat and ſuſtenance of 
the landworker, gave the manufacturers a 
falſe help, by ſetting various aſſizes on the 
produce of the land, and by various market 
regulations, which ſtill further oppreſſed 
agriculture, But all this was falſe and 


hollow, for, added to all the depreſſions of = 


mind and obſtructions of body which theſe 
poor manufacturers ſuffered, there was yet 
an adventitious heart-breaking cruelty, to 
which even merit was peculiarly expoſed. 

If ever ingenuity of mind, or an excelling 
habit in the hand of any of theſe artificers 
or manufacturers, invented ſomething new 
or operated to ſome improvement in the old 
line of work; The ſame jealous tyrannous 
| police, inſtead of rewarding them, or ſuf- 
fering them to ſeek their own reward, con. 
dered them, not as meritorious authors of 
| good and benefit to the e but as 
5 F © RR 
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profitable ente to hey" their private 
avarice; and inſtantly guarded t them as ſtats 
priſoners. The poor ingenious Artiſt found 
himſelf reduced to a ſtate worſe than ſlave- 
ty, for the ingratitude of ſuch governments 
embittered even oppreflion. The conſe- 
quence was, that all further improvements, 
here alſo, were arreſted in their courſe. As 
though all this was not yet ſufficient to keep 
down all ſpirit in the arts, and all progreſs | 
of improvement, this ſyſtem of police made 
regulations to be obſerved and taxes to be 
paid on every movement of the manufac- 
tures after they were made ; on their com- 
ing from under the hand of the workman ; 
on the carriage ; on the expoſing to fale; 

on the ſale; and on the return, whether in 
goods or money. This police, inſtead of 
ſuffering the ſurplus profit to circulate freely 
through the community, where it would 
become a growing ſource of accretion and 
fructuation to that community, was intitely 
directed to abſorb the whole, beyond the 
labourer's hard ſuſtenance, into the treaſury 
of the ſtate. The idea which they enter- 

rained of the utmoſt perfection of the com- 

mercial 
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mercial ſyſtem, was, that the cabje@ ſhould” 
ſell but not buy; that the merchants might 
export the articles of their work, but muſt 
import money: and that the ſtate muſt” 
have the greateſt ſhare of it. The whole 
ſcope and effort of all their commercial 
legiſlation, was pointed to arrive as near as 
poſſible to this imagined perfection. Under 
theſe ideas, and under the authority of 
maxims, grown inveterate, they took up 
the idea of commercial police, and adding 
the myſtery of politicks to the myſtery of 
trade, began to legiſlate for commerce. 
Hence aroſe the attempts to ſet up excluſive 
property in certain materials of manufacture 
and trade, which they called ſtaple commo- 
dities: hence incommunicative monopolies in 
| every ſhape that the ingenuity of ignorance 
could invent to mock the induſtry of its 
country with : hence excluſive privileges of 
trade to certain perſons in' certain articles 
and in certain places: hence excluſive, fiſh- 
| eries : hence all that nonſenſe, both in 
theory and practice, in which commercial 
politicians have taken ſo much pains to de- 
ceive RO, about a chimera, called 


th 
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unn of trade ; hence all the cunning_ 
follies, which rendered their markets almoſt 
impracticable to each other; and hence, to 
double and redouble the miſchief, the whole 
train of retaliations. Hence reſtraints on _ 
exportation, prohibitions againſt importa- 
tion, alien duties, high impoſts, and a 

- thouſand other embarraſſing follies, of which 
there is no end or uſe. Having thus, in their 
ſtruggles for profit, deranged all the order of 
prices; having ſet out with a falſe balance 
of reckoning ; having by reciprocal retalia- 
tion, rendered the free courſe and fair com- 
petition of commerce, well nigh imprac- 
ticable amongſt themſelves, they were forced 


do look out for ſettlements amidſt ſome yet 


uncivilized or uncommercial people, where 
they might exerciſe this unequal ſpirit of 
exorbitant gain : hence alſo treaties of com- 
merce, on unequal conditions of traffic, with 
thoſe of their neighbours, whom they could 
keep down depreſſed by aſcendant power: 
and hence, finally, the grand and favourite 
meaſure of eſtabliſhing colonics in diſtant 
uncultivated regions, which, as out-farms 
of peculiar production, might be worked 
& Tg or. 
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for the ſole excluſive benefit of themetropolis: 
hence alſo that wildeſt of all the wild viſions 
of avarice, inſpiring ambition, the attempt to 


render the common ocean an object of en- 
cloſed, defined, excluſive property, and to 


claim 2 poſſeſſion in, and dominion over it. 
Thus, through want of reference to the light 
of nature, from not ſeeing and treati 
things as what they were; from a total 
inverſion of the natural order of progreſs in 
the human community; the culture of the 
natural powers of the land; the improve- 
ment of the natural powers of man, to the 
end of advancing the community; the order 
and eſtabliſhments, or rather the liberty, 
whereby a civilizing activity might operate 
to the amplitude and growth of ſtates, were 
all depreſſed or arreſted in their ' progreſs. 
The very ſpirit of improvement was buried 
under oppreſſion, and all the light of genius 
extinguiſhed. Thoſe who preſumed to rea- 
ſon, being ſuch as were at the head of the 


received knowledge, ſuch as had the lead of 


the received opinions, and conducted the 
policy of the eſtabliſhed ſyſtems, conſidered 
the ſubject as à matter fully explored, and 


EO 


mT 
a5 founded. in the ſureſt and 200 decided 
wiſdom. Their aſcendant authority, whe- 


ther they ſpoke as politicians, or philoſo. 


phers believing what they taught, did 
equally lay a dead hand on all examipation, 
| did extinguiſh all .attempts of alter ation to 


improvement. Moulded by habits, almoſt 


mechanical, to think and act in the line of 
theſe eſtabliſhed ſyſtems, efforts of reaſoning 
did but the more entangle them, in deluſive 
means taken, and ineffectual ends propoſed. 
They did but ſtrive againſt themſelves, to 
ve the credit of ignorance, and to fatisfy 
thermſelves in the poverty of their know- 
ledge. Inſtead of following nature to thoſe 
truths on which profitable labour, progreſſive 
eivilization, population, opulence, ſtrength, 
undd the real intereſt of their country might 
be eſtabliſhed, their beſt wit was employed 
only to vary old irreverſible mazim 
give new forms 10 0d eſtabliſhed ſyſtems, or 


at beſt by new regulations, to relieve: the 


ntereſts of the ſubject, who could no longer 
+ go on, or endure, under the old ones. But 
2s the credit and authority of the ſyſtem is 


„ e the ingenuity and wit of 
2 _ 
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thoſe, who pay their court to > Power, is. 
ſtill employed in finding out new and ſtrik- 
ing reaſons for old maxims, or inventing 
fictions and caſes for reconciling old eſta- 
bliſhments, to new modes of acting in 
them, which fact, truth, and irreſiſtible 
neceſſity, have introduced in practice. If 
any genius ever dare to bteak this ſpiritual 
ſubordination, and to purſue, either in ſpe- 
culation or practice, any new courſe to 
truth or action; all thoſe who lead the 
opinions of this ſettled world, muſt either 
affect to contemn him as a filly viſionary | 
fooliſh, inexperienced adventurer, or cruſh 
him as a preſumptuous, turbulent, W 

ous diſturber of the State. | 
This is the ſtate of the ſpirit of civiliz- 
ing activity, as it hath long dragged on a 
feveriſh being in Europe, in the old world. 
Some time or other (and perhaps ſoon) 
events may ariſe, which ſhall induce the 
Governors and leaders of that corner of the 
world to reviſe, to conſider, and perhaps 
to reform the hard conditions of its impri- 
ſonment, and to PP it liberty, free as its 
95 9 native 
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native efſence. In the mean while we ey | 
turn our eyes weſtward, 


In this new world we ſee all the in- 


habitants not only free, but allowing = 
an univerſal naturalization to all who 

with to be ſo; and an uncontrouled 
Hberty of uſing any mode of life they 
_ Chooſe, or any means of getting a live- 
lihood that their talents lead them to. 

Free of all reſtraints, which take the pro- 
perty of themſelves out of their own hands, 


their ſouls are their own, and their reaſon ; | 


they are their own maſters, and they at; 
their labour is employed on their own 
property, and what they produce is their 


bon. In a country like this, where every 


man has the full and free exertion of his 
powers, where every man may acquire any 
ſhare of the good things thereof, or of in- 
tereſt and power which his ſpirit can work 
him up to; there, an unabated application 
of the powers of individuals, and a perpe - 
tual ſtruggle of their ſpirits, ſharpens their 
' wits, and gives conſtant training to the 
mind. The acquirement of information 
in thing and buſineſs, which becomes ne- 

I, ceſſary 


T 


cebſſary to this mode of life, gives the mind, 
thus ſharpened, and thus exerciſed, a turn 
of inquiry and inveſtigation which forms a 
charatter peculiar to theſe people, which 
is not to be met with, nor ever did exiſt 
in any other to the ſame degree, unleſs in 
ſome of the ancient republics, where the 
people were under the ſame predicament. 
This turn of character, which, in the or- 
dinary occurrences of life, is called ingui- 
| fittveneſs, and which, when exerted about 
trifles, goes even to a degree of ridicule in 
many inſtances ; is yet, in matters of buſi- 
neſs and commerce, a moſt uſeful and ef- 
ficient talent. Whoever knows theſe peo- 
ple, and has viewed them in this light, will 


conſider them as animated in this nee 


world (if I may fo expreſs myſelf) with 


| the ſpirit of the new phileſo phy. Their 
ſyſtem of life is a courſe of experiments; 


- | and, ſtanding on that high ground of im- 
provement, up to which the moſt en- 


lightengd parts of Europe have advanced, 
like eaglets they commence the firſt efforty 
_of their 5 an a Wai adven- 
jage- x Re] 
i 2 : Nothing 
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Nothing i in the old world is leſs regard» 
ed than a poor man's wiſdom ; and yet 
a rich man's wiſdom is generally nought 
but the impreſſion of what others teach 
bim: On the other hand, the poor man's 
_- wiidom is not learning, but knowledge of 
his own acquiring and picking up, and 
founded upon fact and nature by fimple 


experience. In America, the wiſdom and 


not the man is attended to; and America 


#& peculiarly a poor man's country. Every 


thing in this wilderneſs of woods being to- 
tally different from 'an old world, almoſt 
worn out ; and every perſon here far re- 


moved from the habits, example, and per- 
verſion, or obſtruction, of thoſe who aſſume _ 
the power of directing them: the ſettlers 


"reaſon, not from what they they hear, but 
from what they ſee and feel. They move 
not but as Nature calls forth their activity, 
nor fix a ſtep but where uſe marks the 
ground, and take the direction of their 
courſes by that line only, where Truth and 
Nature lead hand in hand. They find 
themſelves at liberty to follow what mode 
they like ; they feel that they can venture 
TE N 0 
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to try experiments, and that the advan- 
tages of their diſcoyeries are their owns 
They, therefore, try what the foil claims, 


what the climate permits, and what both 
will produce and ſuſtain to the greateſt 
advantage. Advancing in this line of la- 
bour by ſuch a ſpirit of induction, they 


have brought forward into culture an abun- 


_ dant. produce, more than any other nation 
of the old world ever did or could. They 
raiſe not only abundance and luxurious 

plenty to their internal ſupply, but the 


illands of the Weſt Indies have derived great 


part of their ſupply from the ſuperabund- 
| ance : even Europe itſelf hath, in many 
articles of its ſupply, profitted of the pro- 
duce of this new world. It has had its 
fiſh from their ſeas; its wheat and flour 
from one part; its rice from another; its 
tobacco and indigo from another; its tim» 
ber and nayal ſtores from another : olives, 
oranges, wines, and various other articles of 
the more luxurious produce, having by ex- 
perience been found to thrive, are in eu- 
perimental culture. 
lf you view this civilizing ſpririt in its 
_ firſt ſimple movements, you will ſee it as 
© POR " 
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in its firſt infancy, ſo attaching itſelf to = 
boſom of the common mother Earth, as 
the infant hangs upon the breaſt of its 
natural mother. The inhabitants, where 
nothing particular diverts their courſe, are 
all landworkers. Here one ſees them la- 
bouring after the plough, or with the ſpade 
and hough, as though they had not an idea 
beyond the ground they dwell upon; yet 
is their mind, all the while, enlarging all 
its powers, and their ſpirit riſes as their 
Improvements advance. * He, who has ob- 
ſerved this progreſs of this new- world, will 
know that this is true, and will have ſeen 
many a real philoſopher, a politician, or a 
warriour, emerge out of this wilderneſs, as 
the ſeed riſes out of the ground, where it 
1 lain buried for its ſeaſon. 

As in its agriculture, ſo in thoſe me- 
chanick handicrafts, which are neceſſary 


to, and concomitant with that, the new 


world hath been led to many WW 


of implements, tools, and machines: a 
deficiency of many of en an inaptitude 


n 
19 ® I hope no one will ſo miſunderſtand this, as to take it for | 
3 fancy-drawing of what may be; it is a lineal and exact por. 
trait of what actually exiſts. | | Editor, 
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in many of thoſe, which they: are aha to get, 


has put theſe ſettlers, many times to their 
ſhifts; and theſe ſhifts are experiments. 
The particular uſe which calls for ſome 
ſuccedaneum, or for ſome further alte- 
ration, leading experience by the hand to 


1 improvement, hath opened many a new 


Invention. While this ſpirit of thus analy- 
ſing the mechanic powers, with the ſole 
and ſimple view to effect (inſtead of plod- 
ding on with a mere mechanical habit, of 
old implements, tools, and machines, ge- 
nerally clumſey, and oftentimes inapplica- 
ble) hath eſtabliſhed @ ind of inſtauration 
- of ſcience in that branch; more new 
tools, implements, and machines; or ra- 
ther more new forms of ſuch have been 
thus invented in this new world, than were 
ever yet invented in the old, within the 
like extent of country in the like ſpace of 
time. Many inſtances of this fact might be 
here ſpecified in the higher, as well as in 
the common, diurnal mechanics. 
This new world hath not yet turned its 
er into the ative channel of arts and 


manufactures; ; becauſe by employing that 
labour 


4s 1 
labour in its own Sr way, it can n pro- 
duce thoſe things which purchaſe ſuch ar- 

*ticles of arts and manufactures, cheaper than 
'a country not yet ripe for thoſe employ- 
ments, could make them. But althouph 
it doth not manufacture for ſale, the ſet- 
tlers find intervals and fragments of time, 


| *which they can ſpare from agriculture, and 


which they cannot otherwiſe employ; in 


which they make moſt of the articles of 


perſonal wear and houſhold uſe, for home 

"conſumption. When the field of agri- 
culture ſhall be filled with huſbandmen, . 

and the claſſes of handicrafts fully ſtocked ; 
as there are here no laws that frame con- 


. "ditions on which a man is to become en- 


titled to exerciſe this or that trade, or by 
'which he is excluded from exercifing the 


'one or the other, in this or that place ; as 5 


there are here no laws that preſcribe the 
manner in which, and the prices at which, 
he is to work, or that lock him up in that 
trade which it has been his misfortune to 
have attached himſelf to; although while 
he is ſtarving in that, he could, in fome 
1 nes line of buſineſs: which his circum- 
2 : | ſtances 


1 
ſtances poiat out, and his talents lead him 
to be uſeful to the public, and maintain 
bimſelf; as there are none of thoſe op- 
preſſing, obſtructing, dead - doing laws here: ; 
the moment that the progreſs of civiliza- 
tion, carried thus on in its. natural oourſe, 
is ripe for it; the branch of manufac- 5 
tures will take its ſhoot, and will grow and 
increaſe with an aſtoniſhing exuberancy. 
Although thecivilizing activity of Ame- 
rica does not, by artificial and falſe helps, 
contrary to the natural courſe of things, 
inconſiſtent with, and checking the firſt 
applications of, its natural labour, and be- 
fore the community is ripe for ſuch en- 
deavour, attempt to force, the eſtabliſhment 
of manufaQures: yet following, as Uſe and. 
Experience lead, the natural progreſs of im- 
provement, it is every year producing a a ſur- 
plus profit ; which ſurplus, as it enters again | 
into the circulation of productive employ- 
ment, creates an accumulating accelerated 
_ progreſſive ſeries of ſurpluſes. Vith theſe . 
accumulated ſurpluſes of the produ ce, of 
the earth and ſeas, and not with manu- 
 faflures, the Americans cry on their cm- 
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mercial FN Their fiſh, wheat, flour, 
rice, tobacco, indigo, live ſtock, barrel pork i 
and beef (ſome of theſe articles being pe- 
culiar to the country and ſtaple commodi- 
ties) form the exports of their commerce. 
This has given them a direct trade to Eu- 
rope ; ; and, with ſome additional articles, 
2 Circuitous trade to Africa 1 the Weſt 
Indies. Fete: Fs. | 
The ſame ingenvity of mechanic handi- | 
craft, which ariſes concomitant with agri- 
culture, doth: hete alſo riſe concomitant 
with commerce, and is exerted in 8H1P- 
BUILDING : it is carried on, not only to ſerve 
all the purpoſes of their own carriage, and 
that of the Weſt Indies in part, but to an 
extent of ſale, ſo as to ſupply great part of 
the ſhipping of Britain; and further, if it 
continues to advance with the ſame pro- 
greſs, it will ſupply great part of the 
trade of Europe alſo with ſhipping, at 
cheaer rates than they can any where, or 
by any means, ſupply themſelves. 
Thus their commerce, although ſubſiſt- 
ing (while they were ſubordinate provinces) 


under various wenrickien, by its advancing 
| | JJ 
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progreſs i in ſhip-bnilding, ha th been ſtrik - 

ing deep root, and is now ſhot forth an 
active commerce, growing into amplitude of 

Late and great power. 

Stating the ground on which an objec- 

tion is made to this deſcription of the i im- 
proving commerce of America, will open to 

view another extraordinary ſource of am- 

plitude and growth of flate. It will be ſaid, 

that the fact of the balanee of trade, being 

at all times, and in every channel, finally 
againſt America, ſo; as to draw all the gold 
and filver it can collect from it, is but a 
damning. circumſtance of its progreflive 
advance in commerce and opulence. In 

the firſt, place, is it not a fact, that Ame- 

rica (even while partitioned out into de- 
preſſed and reſtrained provinces) has car- 
tied on all its ie culture in a pro- 
greſs to great opulehice ; z and has i it not. been 
| conftantly” extending the channels of ity 
trade, and encreafing its ſhipping? There 

is not a more faſlaciqus and _miſguiding 

maxim (although it has been adopted in 
practice, and even by commercial nations) 

Fav that of A of the mia, balance 
11 or 


3 
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of that. one article of it, the precious * 2 
This metallic money, as the traffic of the 
World! 18 generally conducted, is an article 


as neceſſary to go to market for, as any 


other article whatſocver. In the general 
circulation of trade, it will always, as any 
other article of commerce doth, 80 to that 
country which pays the moſt for i it. Now 
that country which, on any ſudden or great 


emergency, wants money, and knows not | 


how to circulate any other money than the 


pay the moſt for it. Con» 
fidered under this idea, the influx of this 


metallic, mult 


article into a country, inſtead of being the 


fymptom, or conſequenee, of the balance of 


trade being in favour of that country:; or 
the efflux i the mark of the like ba- 


lance, being againſt it, may be a fact in 

| proof of the contrary. The balance of 
oy reckaned by the import or, export of I 
gold and filver, may, in many caſes, be faid 

to be againſt England, and j in favour of thoſe 
countries to which its money goes. If this 
import or export was really the effect of 4 
knal ſetiled account, inſtead of being, 


tit 


as is; generally the caſe, onde the car= 
trying and deducting of this article to or 
from ſome open current account, having 
further reference; yet would it not be a 
mark of the balance of trade. England, from 
the nature of its government and the exten- 
fiveneſs of its commerce, has eſtabliſhed a - 
credit, on which, on any emergency, it can 
give circulation to paper money almoſt to 
any amount. If it could not, it muſt, at 
any rate, purchaſe gold and filyer, and 
there would be a great influx of the precious 
metals. Will any one here ſay, that this 
ſtate of its circumſtances is -a mark of che 
balance of trade being in its favour z but. 
on the contrary, having credit from a pro- 
greſſive balance of profit, it can, even in 
ſuch an emergency, ſpare its gold and ver, © 
and even make a profit of it as an article 
of commerce exported. Here we ſee the 
balance of profit creating a credit, which 
circulates as money, even while its gold 
and filver are exported. If any particular 
event, as for inſtance, the late one of the 
reccinage of the gold in England, which 
called in the old coin at a price better than 
ys _ 
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that at which it was circulating abroad, 
| ould raiſe the price of this article in Eng- 
land, it will, for the ſame reaſon as it 
_ wear out, be again imported into England; | 
not coming as the balance of their accounts, 


| but as the article of trade, of which the 
| beſt profit could at that moment be made. 


The fact was, that at that period, quantities 
of Engliſh gold coin, to a great amount, 
were actually imported into England in 
bulk; and yet this was no mark of any 
ſudden change of a balance of trade 3 in fa. 
vour of that country. , 
The balance of trade, reckoned by this 
_ | fallacions rule, has been always ſaid to be 
againſt North America alſo : but the fact 
is, that the government of that country, 
profiting of a credit arifing from the Pra- 
| grefffoe improvements, and advancing com- 
merce of it (which all the world ſees, 'of it 
Would be no credit) hath, by a refined 
policy eſtabliſhed a circulation of paper- 
money to an amount that is aſtoniſhing ; 
| that from the immenſe quantity it ſhould | 
1 r is 14 to 5 argument ; ; for i 


8-3 
it Jas bad its ec. The * Americans, there- 
| fore, as well as England, can ſpare theic 
gold and filver, can do without it. The 
efflux, therefore, of the precious metals, 
is no proof of i its being a balance againſt 
them. On the contrary, they being able 
to go on without gold and blver, but want- 
ing other articles, without which they could 
not go on, neither 1 in the progreſſ on of their 
improyements, i in the advance of their c com- 
merce, nor in the condu&t of their v war mat- 
ters; the metallic money is in part hoarded, and 
in part goes out, and thoſe articles of more! uſe. 
to them are imported. Does i it not then turn 
out to be a fact, that this objection, which 
is always given as an Þ inſtance of weakneſs 
in America, under which ſhe "muſt fink, 
turns out, in the. true ſtate of it, an in- 


Nance, of the "7 f amplitude, and 
growth. 
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5 n mayer nde is now locked up in Ame 
rica more than Three Milkons, Engliſh money, in gold and 
ſilver ſpecies, which when W Paper is anvibilaied will come 
forth. 8 | Editor. 

+ Would it not be well for Kugland. if while met triumphs 
: over this mote in her ſiſter's eye, ſhe would attend tothe beam 4 
in her own, and prepare for the conſequences of her own. . 
Pages Ao 1 | | 0 Editor. 1155 
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| growth of flate, which would not have 


been conſidered, or even ſeen, had the ob- 


jection not been made. T7: 
I will here, therefore, from this compa- 
riſon of the ſpirit of civilizing activity in 
the old and in the new world, as one ſees 
it in its application to agriculture, handi- | 
crafts, and mechanics, and finally in an 
active commerce, ſpatiating on an ampli- 
' tude of baſe, the natural communion of a 
great country, and riſing in a natural pro- 
greſſion, venture to affert, that in this point, 
Nona ru AMmisz1CA HAS ADVANCED,” AND 
IS EVERY DAY ADVANCING, TO GROWTH 
OF STATE, WITH A STEADY AND con- 
'TINUALLY ACCELERATING MOTION, or 


_ WHICH THERE HAS NEVER YET. BEEN 


| | ANY EXAMPLE iN EUuRoPsE, 
But farther; when one looks to the pro- 
| greffive POPULATION Which this foſtering 
happineſs doth, of courſe, produce, one can- 
not but ſee, in North America, that God's 
firſt bleſſing, © Be fruitful and multiply; 
repleniſh the earth and ſubdue it,” hath 
operated in full manifeſtation of his will. 


In Europe, on the contrary, where a2 
wretched, ſelfiſh, ſelf-obſtruQing policy, 


hath =T 


FW -:1 
| hath rendered | barren, not only fruitful 
| countries, but even the womb itſelf ; one 
may ſay, in, melancholly truth, that the 
firſt, curſe, . 1 will greatly multiply thy 
ſorrow in procreation; in ſorrow ſhalt thou 
bring forth children,“ ſeems to have been 
executed in judgment. That wretched 
ſtate of the countty and people, which hath 
rendered fruitfulueſs a matter of ſorrow, 
and children a burthen, hath. arreſted the 
progreſs of population. The appreben- 
ſions of having a family to ſupport when = 


the poor parents. know not where or | 


how to provide a home and ſuſtenance; 
the dread of bringing into the' world 
(objects fo dear to all parents) who are to 
be born in a ſtate not much better than 
llavery, hath palſied the very idea of mar- 


trrlaiage, the fruits of which are to be brought 


forth in ſorrow. In North America chil> 
| dren are a bleſſing, are riches and ſtrength 
to the parents; and happy is every man that 
ü * 511 om N of them... 2s the nature 

| . © 008 - 


* he bel eſt incitamentum, tolere liberos ia | 
Hou alimentorum, 2 tamen in 1171 * in rn | 
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in that period. 


i 1 


| and cauſes of this amazing population hath | 


been fo fully diſcuſſed, and with decided 


demonſtration, explained in © Obſervations 


concerning the increaſe of mankind, the peo- 


' pling of countries, &c.” I ſhall refer thoſe 
Who think it neceſſary to purſue this point 
of the compariſon further, to that little 
_ | treatiſe ; and ſhall proceed here to confirm 
| It by examples of the actual enereaſe ſtated | 
In authentic facts. Fans © 
Ĩhe province of Maſachuſett's By had 5 
| inhabitants i in the year 


1722-94. 000 
1742----164,000 
* 1751----164,484 
 1761===-216,000 
1765255, 500 3 
177 1----292,000 5 
ze, es 
In the colony of Connecticut the inha- 
bitants, at the beginning of laſt war, ae 


of the preſent, ſtood 


. 
1774=====257,356 


Obſerve A that ns n by which 
theſe 5 


N. . A greatdepopulation by the Fwall-pox and war, 


*. a | 


E 

theſe people have thus encreaſed, are not 
aided by any accretion of ſtrangers; but, on 
the contrary, they appear leſs than they 
would actually be, if all thoſe people whom 
the colony loſt. in the courſe of laſt war, 
and all thoſe who, in very great numbers, 


ecmigrated to the weſtward fince the war, 


could have been added; as it is, they have 
encreaſed nearly the double in eighteen 
years. As it may be a matter of curioſity, 
and not irrelevant to the argument, I will 
hers inſert a particular inſtance of fecundity 
in a family in Connecticut. Mary Loomis 
(or Loomax) born at Windſor in Connec- 
ticut- i. - - - 1680 
Married John B Buel of Lebanon in do. 1696 
Died at Litchfield i in do. 8 1 


Deſcendants Yving at her death : 
| Child. Gr. Child, G. Gr. Child. Fourth Gen. 


N00: | TS i 232 + 3 19 
Det Ir Ali ra hates ihe 
-'FY -.. QT . 274 SY ag 22 | 


Alive at her death 336 
Died before ber 
Tot. encreaſe born | ES At 5 4100. 
I 


Tot. defendans 


FT © 
| The tice New Yoo: 


I771-----168,007 
1774-----182,2 51. 


The Dominions of VIRGINIA. 
1756 173.316 
1764 O, oo 
1 774 —— 300,000 


|; The Province of SOUTH CAROLINA. 


1770-— ® 115,000 


e Colony of RRoDE ISLAND. 
173015, 302 
2748-928, 439 · 


| As there never was a regulated general 
militia in PENNSYLVANIA, which could 


enable thoſe, whoſe buſineſs it was, to get | 


accounts ef the increaſe of population in 
that province, founded on authentic liſts, 
It hath been variouſly eſtimated on ſpecu- 
lation. Although there was a continued 
This is ſuppoſed to be below the actual number, the great 
increaſe of popula:ion being, in the back countries, not then 
„ unnon of the peley; : Editor. 
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import for many years of Triſh and Foreign 
_ emigrants into Philadelphia (of which I 
| have the numbers) yet, informed as i am, 
that many of theſe paſſed through the pro- 
vince, and ſettled either directly, or as 
| ſoon as their indented ſervice expired, in 
other provinces, I think the progreſs of 
population may be reckoned here alſo by 
the ordinary courſe of procreation, as in 
other provinces and colonies ; and by col- 
lating different eſtimates, I think I may 
venture to ſay, that its population, when 
I was in the country, advanced in a ratio 
between that of Maſfſachuſett's-bay and 
Virginia. The city of PHILADELPHIA, 
indeed, from circumſtances of trade, ad- 
vanced with a more rapid motion, of which 
fact the following is a ſtatement in proof. 
PHILADELPHIA had in the year houſes 
Inhabitants on eſtimate 1749 2076 
from 16,000 to 108550 1753 2300 
paw \.{f 17600 2909 
31, 318 to 35. 00 7 4474 
To peak of the population of the country in 


general; there were at the beginning of the 
ww I EY 54 and 5) various calculations and eſti- 
mates 


ASI 
mates made of the numbers of the people 
on the continent. Thoſe who were ſan- 
guine, and thought they could correct the 


materials from which the eſtimate was to be 


made, fancied they were juſtified in making 
the amount of the numbers of the people 


_ © one million and a balf. Thoſe who did not 


admit ſo much ſpeculation into the calcula- 
tion, but adhered cloſer to the fats of the 
' - lifts as they were made out, could not ſtate 


the amount at more than one million two 5 


hundred and fifty thouſand. 7 
The eſtimate of the numbers of. the 

people, ſaid to have been taken by Con- 
greſs in September, 1774, makes them 


_  -3-026,678; but when I ſee how that ac- 


count, from which the eſtimate is made, 


differs, in many particular articles, from 


What I have ventured to ſtate as authentic 
"returns, I am convinced that there muſt 
| have been great ſcope of ſpeculation taken 
and allowed in that eſtimate, I have 
| ſeen another eſtimate which makes the 
number, at à later period, after two or 
three years of war, 2, 810, ooo. In what I 
am going to naa. 1 am myſelf rather 
| | reaſoning 


L 


reaſoning upon eſtimate than authentic fact, 
for 1 have not ſeen the returns of all the 
provinces; yet from what I have now ſeen, 
compared with what I have known former- 
ly, T do verily believe, and therefore ven- 
ture to ſay, that 2,141,307 would turn out 
the number neareſt to the real amount in 
the year 1774. But what an amazing pro- 
greſs of population is it, which, in eighteen 
or nineteen years, has added near à million 
of people to a million two hundred and 
fifty theodind,: although a war was main- 
tained in chat 1 for ſeven Aae of 
that period. een 
In this view, one ſees again the ampli- 
tude of the community unfolding its pro- 
greſſive increaſe” and * growth. of © State, 
beyond any example that any of the 
Powers of Europe can e into ung; 
fon i in the account. ; es a> 
But more; theſe numbers are? not a 
mere muhitude of dwellers, Auges conſu- 
mere nati. The frame and model of theſe 
communities, which bath; from the firſt 
eſtabliſhment of them, always taken place, 
. (PennſyIvania excepred) is ſuch as hath 
enrolled 


44 


ali every common ſubject, by the poll, 
to be a ſoldier; and, by rotation of duty, 
has zrained, to a certain degree, a quarter 
part, or about 535,326 of tbeſe people ts 
the actual uſe of arms, ſo that the country | 
has this number not ſeparate from the civil 
community, and formed into a diſtin body 
of regular ſoldiers, but remaining united 
to the internal power of the community, 
as it were, the national picguet guard, al- 


wagys prepared for defence. I am aware, 


that even theſe numbers, being the 
| numbers of a mere militia, will appear 
contemptible to the regular Captains 


and Generals of Europe; yet, experi- 


ence in fact hath always evinced that, 
for that very reaſon, that they are not a ſe- 
parate body, but members of the body of 


5 the community, they became @ real and 


 effetive national defence, have toes that 
are roots, and arms which will bring forth 
the fruits of external protection, with in- 
ternal ſecurity and peace. This eſtabliſh- 
went is an organized part of the body, and 
can be maintained at all times, and even in 
time of ſervice, at Haile more expence than 


the 


b 6 
the « ordinary vital circulation requires, The 
real greatneſs and ſtrength of the State ariſes 
from and conſiſts in this * * that every 
eommon ſubject, by the poll, is fit to make 
a ſoldier, and not certain conditions and 
degrees of men only.” I cannot cloſe this 
part of my reaſoning better than in the 
ſentiment in which the ſame great Stateſ- 
man and Philoſopher gives his opinion on 
the matter, « The true greatneſs of the 
State conſiſteth eſſentially in population of 


Wy breed of men, and where there is valour in 


the individuals, and a military diſpoſition 
in the frame of the community; where 
all, and not particular conditions and de- 
grees only, make profeſſion of arms, and 
bear them in their country's defence.” 
Great as this awplitude of the commu- 
nity may be at its baſe; far advanced as it 
may be in the progreſs of its civilizing ac- 
tivity ; eſtabliſhed i in intereſt and power as 
it may be by an active commerce; and ſe- 
curely fortifed as it may ſeem in the union 
of its military ſpirit ; yet all this, without 
the ſoul of Government, would prove but 
* Id. Verulam, 
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a phantom. So far as the vitality of Go- 


vernment can animate the organized being, 


and ſo far as the ſpirit of Government can 
actuate the will of the whole, fo far, and 


no farther, can the amplitude and nn Fe 


: of the State extend. 
I the dominions of an Empire be ex- 
tended, while, by reaſon of a narrownefs 
or weaknefs in the vital ſpring of Govern- 
ment, the ſpirit of Government cannot ſo 
extend, as to give vital union to its diftant 
parts, or, by an union of will, to actuate 
the conſenſus obedientium in thoſe remote 
parts, the extenfion of the dominions works 
not to amplitude and growth, but to the 
 diffolation of State. Such Government 
will call thoſe remote parts, external pro- 
vinces; and becauſe it hath not the virtue 
or the vigour to ſo extend the ſpirit of Go- 
vernment to them, as that, while they 
obey the will, they feel themſelves vitally 
united to it, it will aſſume the tone of 
Force, But as the natural internal force 
will not act againſt itſelf, that is not the 5 
force which Government in ſuch caſe can 
| ve; Government, brought into ſuch an 


— 5 
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_ unhappy caſe, muſt attempt thersfore te 
act by external, unnatural force ſent from 


without. But, alas! any force that (even 
with violent temporary exertions) it c 
ſend to theſe extremities (without draining 
itſelf at heart) will bear nogompariſon with 
the natural internal force of thoſe pro- 
vinges, and can have no effect but that of 
alienation and diſſolution. When ſuch a 
caſe exiſts, the dominions of an Empire, 
| which were not too great for a right ſparat 
of Government, but which, actuated by that 
_ dpipit, was in a continual progreſſion to am- 
plitude and growth of State, are ſoon found 


too great for the falſe and unnatural ſpirit of 4 


Force. Let us here view this world (by the 
fatality here deſcribed) now ſeparated. and 
fallen off from that vital union by which it 
| Was once an organized member-of the Eng- 
liſh Empire: let us view it @s it now is, AN 
INDEPENDENT STATE hat bath taken 

its equal flation amidft- the nations of the 
earth; as an Empire, the ſpickt of whoſe 
government extends fram the centre to its 


Extreme parts, exactly in proportion As "y 


will of thoſe parts doth — 
| „ fn 


4 [ 68 1 „ es 
in that center. Here we ſhall 15d (as bath - 
always been found) ** That univerſal par- 

ticipation of council creates reciprocation 

of univerſal obedience. The ſeat of govern- 
ment will be well informed of the ſtate 
and condition of the remote and extreme 
wr 3 and the remote and extreme parts, 

participation in the legiſſature, will from 
| ſelt- conſciouſneſs, be informed and ſatis fſied 
in the reaſons and neceſſity of the mea- 
fures of government. Theſe parts will con» 
fider themſelves as acting in every grant 
that is made, and in every tax which is 
impoſed. This confideration alone will 
give efficacy to government; and will cre- 
ate that conſenſus obedientium, on which 


only the permanent power of the impe- 3 


rium of a ſtate can be founded: this will . 

give extenſion and ſtability of pine e 

Fr as it can extend its dominions.“ IE 
' "This might have been, indeed, the pit 

of the Britiſh Empire, America being 


@ part of it: 73 it the ſpirit of the go- 
vernment of the new Empire of America, 


Great Britain being no part of it. It is a 


| Yuality, liable, . to — diſor ders, | 
| | N 
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many dangerous diſeaſes; but it 1s 5 yourig 
and ſtrong, and will ſtruggle, by the vigour 
of internal healing principles of life, againſt ' 
__ _ thoſe evils, and ſurmount them; like the 
infant Hereules, it will ſtrangle theſe ſer- 
pents in its cradle. Its ſtrength will grow 
with its years, and it will eſtabliſh its con- 
ſtitution, and A adultneſs in NP 
of ee . 
To this prcadacity of empire it will cer- 
tainly ariſe. That it is removed three 
thouſand miles diſtant from its enemy; 
that it lies on another ſide of the 
globe where it has no enemy; that it 
is carth-born, and like a giant ready to 
run its courſe, are not alone the grounds 
: and reaſons on which a ſpeculatiſt may 
pronounce this, The foſtering care with 
which the rival Powers of Europe will 
nurſe it, enſures its eſtabliſhment W 
all doubt or danger. I 
: Where a ſtate is founded on links: am- 
plitude of baſe as the union of territory in 
this new world forms; whoſe communion is 
actuated by ſuch a fpirit of civilization, 
where all is Wen bes and experiment 


where LD 


I 
where Agriculture, led 'by this ſpirit, 1 1 5 
made diſcoveries in ſo many new and pe- 
cCuliar articles of culture, and hath carried 
the ordinary produce of bread- corn to a 
degree that has wrought it to a ſtaple ex- 
port, for the ſupply of the old world; 
whoſe fiſheries are mines producing more 
| ſolid riches, to thoſe who work them, than 


all the filver of Potoſi; where experimen- 


tal application of the underſtanding, as well 
as labour to the ſeveral branches of the me- 
chanics, hath invented ſo many new and 
_  Ingenious improvements; where the Arts 
and Sciences, Legiſlation and Politics, are 
_  foaring with a ſtiong and extended pinion, 
to ſuch heights of philolophic induction 
where, under this bleſſedneſs, Population 
has multiplied like the ſeeds of the har - : 
veſt; where the ſtrength of theſe numbers, 
| taking a military form, ball lift up itſelf 
43 @ young lion; where Trade, of a moſt 
extenſive orbit, circulated in its own ſhip- 


ping, hath wrought up this effort of the 


Community to an active Commerce ; where 


all theſe powers unite and take the form of 


eſtabliſhment of Empire I may ſuppoſe 
wat I cannot err, not give offence to the 
greatelk 


1 


8 greateſt Power in Europe, keg): upon 4 
compatiſon of the ſtate of mankind, and of 
the ſtates of thoſe Powers in Europe, with 
that of America, I venture to ſuggeſt to 
their contemplation, that America is grows 
ing too large for any government in Eu- 
rope to govern as ſubordinate ; that the 
Government of North America is too firmly 


fixed in the hands of Its own community, 


to be either directed by other hands, of 
taken out of the hands in which it is: 
and that the power in men and arms (be 
they contemned or contemptible, as the 
wiſdom of Europe may ſuppoſe) is too 
much to be forced at the diſtance of three 
thouſand miles. he, 

If I were to addrefs myſelf to a | philoſe- ? 


pher, upon a ſuppoſed adventitious ſtats of 


the planetary ſyſtem, and aſk him, whe=. 
ther, if an accretion of matter ſhould en- 
karge any fatrellite till it grew into magni- 
tude, which balanced with its primary 
whether that globe, fo encreaſed, could any. 
longer be held by any of the powers of na- 
tate in the orbit of a ſecondary planet; 
or nee my external Oy could mm it 
* 
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thus reſtrained ; he will anſwer me di- 
 reQly, No. If 1 aſk che father of a family, 


whether, after his ſon is grown up to man's 


eſtate, to full ſtrength of body equal to 
the parent, to full power of mind and 
vigour of reaſon; whether he can be held 
in the ſame ſubordinate pupillage, and will 
ſuffer himſelf to be treated, under correc- 
tion, as aforetime in his childhood? ie 
father will be ſorry to be aſked. the queſ- 


tion, and be willing to evade it; but he 


muſt anſwer, No. Vet, if I aſk an Eu- 
topean politician, who learns. by hearſay, 


courſe that things muſt go on, as they 
have always gone on ; whether, if North 
America, grown up, by a diſtin and in- 


diependent intereſt in their czconomy and 
commerce, to a magnitude in nature, po- 


ly, and power, will remain dependent 
po P 


upon, and be governed by, any, of the 


metropolitan ſtates on the other fide of the 
globe; he will confidently anſwer, Ves. 
He will have ready a thouſand reaſons why 


and thinks by habit, and who ſuppoſes of 


it muſt be ſo, although fact riſes in his 


face to the very contrary. There have 


1 


been, and there ate, periods in the Hiſtory: 
of Man, when; itiftead of the politician 
being employed to find out reaſons to exe 
plain facts, he and all about him ſhall be 
Bufied to in vent, or makes fails, that 
foall ſuit predetermined reaſoningt. Truth, 
however, will prevail, and things will al- 
ways — ee — to be wn 
they are. x 

What as been _ ſaid * 12 wmeant; to 
_ eſtabliſh proof of the Fact, which is in 
euent; but ſo to explain it, as that the 
conſequences of it may be faitly and clearly 
ſeen. As to the etĩſtence of the facts, or the 
effect of them in operation, it ĩs of no import. 
Tu PRESENT (COMBINATION: Of 'EVENTS, 
whether attended to or not, vhether 40rought 
by vijſdam into the ſyſtem of Europe or not, 
will, forcing its *vay by the vigour of na- 
tural cauſes, de found there in all its aſcend - 
ant operations. Theſe will have their ef- 
fects, and Europe in the internal order and 


cCconomy ef its communities, in the eourſes 


of its commerce, will be affected by it. 
The ſtateſman cannot prevent its exiſtence, 
| nen refiſt its ES: 1 may embroil 

: die 
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his own affairs ; but it will become his beſt 
wiſdom and his duty to his ſovereign and 
the people, that mp e e _ 
cor operate with it. 
* The firſt of Wen ee is, we Effect | 
which this Empire, in a new and ſeparate 
world, become @ great naval Power, wilt 
bave on the commerce, ind perhaps by 
changes introduced in that, on the political | 
| Sam ebrhs eee =" FRETS 
A Whonver hes read and -aideritiatle ny 
of the ſtate of the Hanſeatick 
League in Europe, and cunſiders it's pro- 
| greſs, firſt by it's poſſeffing all the com- 
> ef al —— rivers — which that 
commerce muſt circulate ; next it's being 
the carrier of the trade of Europe; and 
finally it's forming, on this aſcendant in- 
tereſt, by the means of it's: ſhipping and 
ſeamen, an adbive naval Power, that im 
all caſes could attract the intereſt of, in 
many caſes reſiſt, and even command the 5 
landed Powers; whoever, viewing this, 
conſiders that this League was made up of 


+ SS 
. 4 


. 
CY number of towns, ſeparate from, and 
unconnected with each other, and included 
within the dominĩons of other Powers and 
States, of a number of individual towns, 
who had no aatural communion, and only 
a. forced and artificial union amongſt each 
5 other; z whoever, duly marking this at the 
| baſis, follows the progreſs of the power, 
not only commercial but naval and politi- 
cal, which this League, under all theſe na- 
tural diſadvantages, eſtabliſhed throughout 
all Europe, will. be at no loſs to ſee on how. 
much more ſolid baſis the power of North- 
America ſtands founded, hey. much faſter, 


and with more rapid ipcreaſe' (unobſtructed 
with th oſe difficulties which the Leagu 


met wich) it myſt grow pp, and to what 5 
u extent and aſcendancy of intereſt, carry- 
ing on the greateſt part of the commerce, 
and commanding the greateſt part of the 
ſhipping of the world, this great commer- 
cial, naval, . .Amerjcan. Power. muſt ſoon 
arrive at. If this League, without having 
the. natural. foundation of a political body, 
2 45 20 root, could grow, by an active 
gommeree and the effect of navigation, to | 
e, ww. nn 
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much power as we know it did poſſeſs, nd 
acted with; if this League, of parts ſeparated 
by Nature, and only joined by the artifi- 
| cial cement of force, could become a great 
| political body, exiſting,” as it were yitally, 
by a ſet of regulations of internal police, 
and acting externally with an intereſt and 
power that took a lead, and even an 
aſcendaney in wars and treaties, what muſt 
the States of North-America, removed at 
a diſtance of almoſt half the globe; from 
all the qbſtruQions of rival Powers, having 
at it's root a landed dominion, peculiarly 
| | Adapted to the communion "of commerce 
| end union of power, and already grawn up 
in an almoſt univerſal active commerce, 
riſe up to in their progreſs ? As this 
Hanſeatick League grew up to power, 
Denmark, Sweden, Poland, and even 
France, ſought it's alliance (under the 
common veil of pride) by offers of be- 
coming it's Protectors. England alſo; 
growing faſt into à commercial Power, 


had commercial arrangements, by treaty, 
with it. Juſt ſo now will the Sovereigns 
4 of e, ma ſo now haye the great 
c donde 


19) 


Bourbon Compad, the greateſt Power 10 
Europe, courted the friendſhip of America, 
Standing on ſuch 4 baſis, and growing up 
under ſuch, auſpices, one may pronounce 
_—_ America as was ſaid of Rome, Civitas, 
incredible eff memoratu, . IM 5 
5 guantum brevi creuerit. 
I mark here what may 3. in event, 


From a view and conſideration of what has 


| been in fact, merely to obviate a ſuſpicion 
of my reaſoning being theory and viſion. _ 
In the courſe of this American war, all 
the Powers of Europe (at leaſt the mari- 
time Powers) will, one after another, as 
ſome of the firſt leading Powers have 
already done, apply to the States of Ame- 
rica for a ſhare in their trade, and for a 
| ſettlement of the terms on which they 
may carry it on with them, America will 
then become the ArBiTREss of the com- 
mercial, and perhaps (as the Seven United 
Belgic Provinces were in the year 1647) | 
the Mediatrix of peace, and of the N 
buſineſs of the world. _ 
If North America follows the — 
on which Nature hath eſtabliſhed her ; and 
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it the Buropean alliances which the has 
already made do not inyolye ber in, and 
ſeduce her to, a ſeries of conduct deſlructive 
of that ſyſtem, which thoſe Principles, lead 
| to; the muſt obſerve, that as Nature hath 
| ſeparated her from Europe, and hath cſta- 
bliſhed her alone on a great continent, far 
| removed from the old world, and all its 
embroiled intereſts and wrangling politics, 
| without an enemy or a rival, or the en- 
tanglement of alliances * « I. That it is 
| contrary to the nature of her exiſtence, and 
| of conſequence to her intereſt, that ſhe 


ſhould have any connections of politics 


with Europe, other than merely commer- 
cial; and, even on that ground, to obſerve 
invariably, the caution of not being in- 
volved in cither the quarrels, or the wars 
of the Evropeans in Europe. H. That the 


real ſtate of America i is, that of being't the 2 


common ſource of ſupply to Europe i in ge- 
neral; that her true intereſt is, therefore, 


that d being a FRE yorT to all Europe 


at large; and that all Europe at large 


ee be ow COMMON MARKET for A- 


> . att | merican 


15 
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| merican exports. The true- intereſt, there» 
fore, of America is, not to form any partial 
connexions with any r to the excluſion bY 
of the reſt. Tat 32113 i SHO 
ol England had attended to her own in- 
tereſt, as connected with that of America, 
ſhe would have known, that it is = : 
commerce, and not the conqueſt of Ame»: 
rica, by which ſhe could be benefitted 3 
and if ſhe would, even vet, with temper, 
liſten to her true intereſt, ſhe would: ſilk 
find, * that that commerce would; in 
great meaſure, continue with the ſame be- 
nefit, were the two countries as indepens! | 
dent of each other as France and Spain, be- 
cauſe, in many articles, n of them 
Fs can go to 2 better market.” ';{ ddt 8 of 
What is here ſaid, is Siam 6-4 e 
influenced under their preſent habits and 
cuſtoms of life 5 2 change 
| all <4 7 1 $4103 264d 
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Be theſe leſſer peiyate duale diſpaſed 
of, as the fate of kingdams Srterminie es.” 
The views of this memoir- ace direfted- 
| only to the general eee of * 

* combination of * bie, 
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The firſt, which in all human pode 


lity will, ſooner or later, become the great 


leading principle between the old and new 


world, is, that North America will 'be- 
come a FREE PORT to all the nations of 
the world indiſcriminately; and will ex- 
pect, inſiſt on, and demand, in fair teei- 
| procity, a FREE MAREET in all thoſe na- 
tions with whom ſhe trades. This will, 


(if ſhe forgets not, nor forſakes her real 


nature) be the baſic of an her comment 
| treaties. 5 


if ded theres e this priceiple; ſhe avant 


be, in the courſe of time, the chief carrier of 
the commerce of the whole world; becauſe, 
_ unleſs the ſeveral powers of Europe become 
to each other, likewiſe, REE ports and 
_ | FREE MARKETS, America alone will come 
 toand/aQ there, with an aſcendant intereſt 
tcdmat muſt command every 3 to be 
derived from them. n 


rue commerce of North America being 8 


no longer the property of one country only; 
wre the articles of its ſupply were either 
| lockett up, or came | thence to market 


9 af E * theſe articles will - 
* come 


ä 
come freely, and be found now, in all the 
markets of Europe at large; not only mo-—- 
derated by, but moderating the prices of 
the like articles of Europe. The furts and 
peltry will meet thoſe of the north-eaſtern 
| parts of Europe ; and neither the one nor 
the other can any longer be eſtimated by 
1 the advantages to be taken of an excluſive 
vent. Advantages of this kind, on the ar- 
ticle of iron, and on naval flores, have ſre- 
quently been aimed at by Sweden; and the 
monopoly in them was more than onee uſed 
as an inſtrument of hoſtility againſt England. 
This occaſioned the meaſure which the 
Parliament of that country took of granting 
bounties on theſe articles, the growth and 
produce of America, which meaſure gave 
ſource to the export of the ſame articles 
from North America: theſe, when they 
come freely to the European markets, eo- 
operating with the effect which thoſe of 
Ruſſia have there, will break that mono- 
poly: for Ruſſia alſo, by the conqueſt of 
Liixvonia, and the advancement of her civi- 
lization, has beeome a ſource of ſapply in 
_ theſe ſame articles to a great extent. All 
5 — ; Rs 


. 

Europe, by the intervention 8 this Ane- 

rican commerce in her markets, will find 

the good effects of a fair competition, both 

min abundance of ſupply, and in moderation. 
of price. Nay, even England, who hath 

loſt the monopoly, will be no great loſer on 


this ſcore: ſhe will find this natural com- | 
. petition as advantageous to her, as the mo- 


nopoly which, in bounties, and other coſts 
of protection, ſhe paid ſo dear for. 
Ship-building, and the ſcience, as wall 

as art of navigation, having made ſuch pro- 
greſs in America, ſo that they are able to 
build and to navigate cheaper than any coun- 
try in Europe, even cheaper than Holland 
with all her æconomy can, there will ariſe 


in Europe a competition, at leaſt in this 


1 amount that . in the European mar- 
7 | Kats 


branch of commerce. In this branch the 
Dutch will find powerful rivalſhip from 
that maritime people, the Americans. The 
Dutch will alſo find, in the markets of Eu- 
rope, a competition in the branch of the 
Fiſheries. | 

The rice and the 3 corn which the 
Americans have been able to export, to an 


>| 8; 

ket, the defect ariſing from England's with- 
holding her exports, will, when that export 
ſhall again take place, keep down depreſſed 
the agriculture of Portugal and Spain, and, in 
ſome meaſure, of France alſo, if the policy of 
thoſe countries does not change the regula- 
tions, and order of their internal economy. 


Tube peculiar articles of ſupply to be had 


as yet from America only, and which the 


markets of Europe ſo much ſeek after and 
demand, will not only give to the Ameri- 
cans: the command of the market in thoſe 
articles, but enable them, by annexing aſ- 
ſortments of other articles of commerce, 
to produce theſe latter articles alſo, with 
preference and advantage in thoſe markets. 
Ihe refuſe fiſh, the flour, the maize, the 
barrelled meat, the live-flock, and various 
leſſer articles of ſubſiflence, and the lum 
ber, all carried in American ſhipping to 
the Weſt-India Iſlands, directly from North 
America: the African ſlaves carried, by a 
circuitous trade, in American ſhipping alſo, 
to the Weſt-India markets: the taking 
from thence the meloſſes; and the aiding 
| thoſe iſlands with American ſbipping, in 
the carriage alſo of their produce, muſt ever 
M 2 com- 
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command and have the aſcendancy in "the 


commerce of that part of. the world; 3 if this 
. aſcendancy even ſtops here. 


But to cloſe the conſideration of ths ef: 
fets which the commercial activity of this 
New Empire will have, one may ſum vp 


all in this, that the cheap manner in which _ 


the Americans can, at preſent, produce 


their articles of ſupply ; the low rates at 
which they can carry them to the Euro- 
pean markets, ſelling alſo their ſhipping. 


there ; the ſmall profits at which their 
merchants are content to trade, muſt lower 


the price of the like articles in the Euro- 
pean market; muſt oblige the European 


merchant alſo to be content with lefs pro- 
fit; muſt occaſion ſome reform of the home 


economy of Europe in raifing, and of the 


order of Police in bringing to the market, 
the native articles of ſupply of that Con- 
tinent. But further; theſe people by their 
principle of being a free port in America, 


and having a free market in Europe; by 


their policy of holding themſelves, „ as 
they are remote from all the wrangling po- 


litics, ſo neutral in all the wars of Europe: 


[ul 


3 5 by .. ſpirit of enterprige in all the quar- 
ters of the globe, will oblige the nations of 


1 "I to call forth within themſelves ſuch 


a ſpirit, as muſt change buy its com- 
mercial ſyſtem alſo. | 
But will a people whoſe Eadie undo: 
angly predominant in a great Continent ; 
and who, before they lived under their own. 
Government, had puſhed their ſpirit of ad- 
venture in ſearch of a Notth-Welt paſſage 
to Aſia, which, as being their own diſco- 
very, they meant to haye claimed as their 
own peculiar right: will ſuch a people ſuf- 
fer in their borders the eſtabliſhment of 
ſuch a monopoly as the European Hudſon's 
Bay Company? Will that enterprizing ſpi- 
rit, which has forced a moſt extenſive com- 
merce in the two Bays of Honduras and 
Campeachy, and on the Spaniſh main, and 
who have gone to Falkland's Iſlands in 
ſearch only of whales, be ſtopped at Cape 
Horn, or not paſs the Cape of Good Hope? 
It will not be long after their eſtabliſhment 
as an Empire, before they will be found 
trading in the South-Sea and in China. 
The Dutch will hear of them in Spice 
| -_ Ja. 
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n to ien the Dutch can have no 


claim; and which thoſe enterprizing people 


will conteſt, on the very ground, and by 
the very arguments which the Dutch them- 
ſelves uſed to conteſt the ſame * againſt ; 
Portugal. 

By the conſtant intercommunion that 
there will be between Europe and Ameri- 
ca; by the conſtant correſpondence and 
growing acquaintance that there will be to- 
wards the latter, it will be as well known, 
in general, as Europe: by the continual 
paſſage to and from that Continent ; by at- 
tention to the nature of the winds, which, 
however variable, have their general courſes; 
by repeated obſervations on the currents in 
the Atlantic, which (beſide the general cur- 
rent of the Gulf ſtream and its lee-currents) 
| ſet according to the prevailing winds, in va- 

 rious courſes between the ſhoaler and broken 
ground; the paſſage will be better under- 
ſtood, and become every day ſhorter ; Ame 
rica will ſeem every day to approach nearer 


and nearer to Europe. When the alarm which 


| the idea of going to a firange and a diſtant 
1 country gives to the nnn. notions of an 
European 


BS. 
European manufacturer or peaſant, or even 
to thoſe of a country gentleman, ſhall be thus 
worn out, a thouſand repeated repulſive feel- 


ings, reſpecting their preſent home; a thou- 


ſand attractive motives, reſpecting the ſettle- 


ment which they will look to in America, 


will raiſe a ſpirit of adventure, and become 
the irrefiſtible cauſe of an almoſt general Emi- 
gration to that New World. Nothing but 
ſome future, wiſe, and benevolent policy in 
Europe, or ſome ſpirit of the evil one, 
which may mix in the policy of Ane 
can prevent it. 
I) he Great Creator hath Nebel a Che- 
rubim, with a flamiag ſword, that turns 
every way, and meets man at every avenue 
through which he would paſs in quitting 
life itſelf. Unleſs the great Potentates of 
Europe can ſtation ſome ſuch univerſal, and 
equally efficient, power of reſtraint to pre- 
vent man's quitting this Old World, mul- 


titudes of their people will emigrate to the 


New One. Many of the moſt uſeful en- 
terprizing Spirits, and much of the active 
property will go there alſo, Exchange hath 
—_— the ſtateſman of the world long ago, 
N „„ that 


— 
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that they cannot conſine money: and the 5 
ſtate of the Empire of theſe European ſtates 
muſt fall back to an old feudal community, 
in which its own people are locked up, and 


from which all others are excluded, or com- 
merce will open the door to Emigration. 
The Sovereigns of Europe, who are cog- 


niz ant of thoſe movements, and who know 
how to eſtimate their effects, muſt feel 
what an adventitious weight hence, alſo, 

will be added to the encreaſing ſcale, 


Such, upon a patient inveſtigation 


| | through paſt experience doth the ſtate and 


circumſtances of things, in Europe and in 
America reſpectively, appear to the Writer 

of this paper: ſuch, upon a comparative 
view of the two worlds, in thoſe points 
which lead to amplitude and growth of 
| tate, doth the combination of events, in 
"which they are mixed, appeat. The Me- 
morialiſt attempts, not to reaſon, upon. the 
matter. He aims only. and that with all 
Humility, to point out to the contemplation : 
of thoſe who muſt act upon it, and who 
ſhould therefore reaſon, the natural, or, at 
Teaſt, probable tengeney of, An flowing 
Ann 
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"from i it: and how theſe relations of things 


| === Legeſque et federa rerum, are forming 


What he conceives will be the New Syſtem. 


He is neither ſo unpractiſed in the world, 


no ſo abſurd, as to attempt to eſtabliſh theſe 


practical, truths by argument. He knows 

the influence that ſettled principles and de- 
cided maxims have on the public as well as 
private opinion, that men meaſure every 
degree of proof, and even demonſtration 


itſelf, by them. The ſublime politician, 
who ſpatiates in the regions of predeter- 
mined ſyſtems, which no experience can ever 


enlighten, will not ſtoop to reaſon, The 
man of the world, narrowed by a ſelfiſh 


experience, which is worſe than ignorance, 
will neither reaſon nor feel. . Beſides, if in- 


dividuals had direct and practical conviction _ 
ol the exiſtence of the facts herein ſtated, 


and did actually feel the truth of the ef- 


fects; yet it requires ſomething more mate- _ 


_ rially operative to move collective bodies 


of men. It is but flowly that nations re- 
linquiſh any ſyſtem which hath derived au- 
thority from time and habit; and where 
that habit paſſes for experience, * that 


authority for truth. 


N When 


[ go ] 


| #1 0 hen contrary effects, conſtantly 0 5 
uniformly oppoſing themſelyes to the ac- 
"tivity of error, ſhall make men heſitate, 
and raĩſe ſome ſuſpicions that all is nor 
right in the old gem: when Experi- 

ence, obferving (as it were) two ſhips 


alli on the great ocean, ſhall ſee that 


while the fails of the one, inſtead of being 
ſo ſet as to draw together, and to give the 
veſſel its due courſe, do countera& each 
other, and obſtruct its courſe; that it is 


repeatedly taken a-back, and with all its 


buſtle and activity makes but little way; the 

al ber, ſetting all its ſails as the nature of 
the elements requires, and ſo as all to draw 
together, doth, in a one quiet unſhifting 5 
trim, and in a one uniform ſteady courſe, 
make great way, ſo as to ſail down the 
-other-out of fight: when Experience, having 
obſerved this, ſhall apply it to what he may 
obſerve in the different effects of the diffe- 


rent ſyſtems of the Old and New World; 


Reaſon will be heard, Truth will have its 
force, and Nature act with all its powers. 
Until fome great event ſhall produce this 

+ frame and per" of mind; in the European 

world, 
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world, all cealaning will become the mere 
theory of a viſionair; all argument the 


downright iapertinency of an mm 
miſſionair. 

Thoſe Sovereigns af 8 whe Haw 
been led by the office - ſyſtems and wordly 
wiſdom of their Miniſters; who ſeeing 


things in thoſe lights, have deſpiſed the 


unfaſhioned aukward youth. of America; 
and have neglected to farm connections, or 
at leaſt to interweave their intereſts. with 


thoſe of theſe riſing ſtates: when they ſhall 
find the {ſyſtem of this New Empire avt 
only obſtructing, but ſuperſeding 1 old 


ſyſtem of Evrope, and crofling upo 

effeRs of -all their ſettled maxims and. ac- 
cuſtomed meaſures, they will call upon 
theſe their Miniſters and wiſe men, ** Qome 
curſe "me this. asbl for they rs ao 


mighty for me.“ Their ſtateſmen. will be 


dumb, but the ſpirit of truth will anſwer, 
Het ſhall I curſe whom God hath. nat 
curſed? Or bau ſpall I defy, whom the 
Lord bath, not defied? From the top of the 
rock 4 fee them, From the \bills ,J .behald 
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and al! vor BE RECKONED AMONGST 
"THE: *NaTtons.” © America is ſeparated 
Am Europe; ſhe will dwell alone: She 
will have no connection with the politics 
of Etrope ; and the will not be. reckoned 
wont the Nations. 

On the contrary, thoſe Savkrelifit of 
Europe who ſhall call upon their Miniſters 
to ſtate to them things as they di really 
| exiſt in Nature, and treating thoſe things 
as being whar they . are, ſhall .require of 
theſe Miniſters, that they take their ſyſtem ö 
from Nature, inſtead of labouring in vain, 
to the miſery of mankind the mean while, 
to force Nature to their predetermined 
courſes and ſyſtem : And who ſhall be in 
ſuch circumſtances and ſituation, as to be 
able to form, if not the earlieſt, yet the 
mot ſure and natural connection with 
North America, as being, what the is, AN 
InDeyenDENT STATE, THE MARKET OF 
AND A FREE PORT To Eukorz; AS 
THAT BEING WHICH MUST Avr A. 
FREE. MARKET ix EvuroPs, will (coin- 
eiding with the movements, and partaking 
bh the effects of the 1 new. W become 


tbe 


: — N 
; * 
3 > 


the principal leadi rener in Europe, in 
regulating the courſes of the reſt, Kd, in 
eee common center of alI. 
England is the state that is in ' thoſe 
circumſtances and in that fituation z z the 
fimilar modes of living and rbinking, the 
lame manners and ſame falhions, the. ſame 
language and ' old habits of national love, 
impreſſed i in the heart and not yet <ffaced: 
the very indentings of the fracture whereat 
North-America ſtands broken off from 
her, all cohſpire  baturally to a rejunifure | 
by alliance. If, in the forming that junc- 
ture, England, no longer aſſuming to be 
what ſhe no longer! is, will treat America, 


are, 3 might All have the er 
trade and navigation, might ſtill bs 2 

more ſolid and leis? invidious power than L 

that a 3 n 


Mops Nani: unbrd N 95 Wy 
hgh which ſhe braves tlie whole world; 
the might yet have an active leading 3 in- : 
tereſt amongſt the Powers of Europe. | 
But ſhe: will not. As thoug hi the hand of gf 
| Judgment was upon her, Eagland 5011 not 

"on dhe _ which make for ber Peace. BY 


France, 
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France, on the contrary, already . (and 
other States will follow this exatnple) 
actnowledging thoſe States to be what they 
are, has formed Alliances with them on 
terms of perfect equality and reciprocity. 35 
And behold the aſcendant to which ſhe 
& irektly roſe from that politic humiliation. 

There never was à wiſer or firmer ſtep 
taken by any eſtabliſhed Power, than that 
Which the New States in America took . 
for their r firſt footing i in this alliance; there 
never Was more addreſs, art, or policy 
een 'by : any State, than France has given 
| proof of in the fame ; when both. agreed 
and became allied on terms Which exclude 
f 'no other Power from enj Jjoying the. fame 
ben fits, by a like treaty. 5 ” 
| Lean 1 it be ſupp zoled "that Fiber dates 
conceiving Wat he excluſive trade of Eng- py 
land towards America is laid open, will 
not defire, and will not have, their Mare 
of it, 05 of the benefits to be derived 
From It? They certainly will. Here then 
| hike" Works the Beginnings Ul changes 
in th e European Tyſtern. _ 


Ther are too courſes in which this 5 
n a 13 5 lr — 
| oaks en | 
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— general intercommunion of commedhs," T0) 3 
twixt Europe and North-America, may 
come into operation: the one will le” in 
ſpecial and particular treaties of commeree, 
with ſpecific regulations and tariffs, made 

: ſeparately, from time to time, with each ſt= 

|  parate State: the other may come into ope- 

ration by ALL THE MARITIME: . 
or Evroye, either previous to, or in 
conſequence of ſuch ſeparate treaties; 3 
either previous to their engaging in a wal 
neral war, or upon the general ſettlement of 
a peace, MEETING IN SOME ConGRESS to 

regulate, amongſt themſelves, as well as 
with North-America, the FREE PORT; on 

one hand, and the FREE MARKET on the 
other; as alſo, general regulations of com- 
merce and nayigation, ſuch as muſt fut his \. 
Free- trader, now common to them all, inaife 
ferently, and without, preference: 5 Such 
regulations, in the firſt place, muſt exclude 
all monopoly of this ſource of ſupply and 
courſe of r and ſo far make an eſſen- 
tial change in the commercial ſyſtem: 
ſuch een not having 2 « 
to | America; but I references be- 
1 tween 


/ 


wa: 
teen ell dhe contracting Waren 
no under different E umſtanees, and 
ſtanding towards each" Gier in alkæregt 
Predicaments, moſt noceffurily change the 
hole of that ſyſtem in Enrope. Sed: 8d "7 
The American wilb come to market in 


| his on. fripping and will claim he obran ; 
as <0:nm# . Will claim a nadigatim re- 


reformed as the fing oriſis ve quites : will 
_ chaimia fe males not ny for che goods 
he brings Wwhenceſoever he brings them, 


ere 


but alf for the ſhips in which he bripngsg 


them; the ſale of his ſhipping will make 
part of bis commerce America being a 
free port to all Europe, the American will 
bring o Burope not only bis / 0wn' peculiar | 
ſtaple produce, but every ſpecies of his pro- 
deee which the market of Europe can take 
off he will expect to be free to offer to 
ue in the European market, everv ſpecies = 
=_ wrought materiale „Which he can make 
io anſwer in that rarket and further, as 
his commerce ſubſiſts, ud is carried on by 
A citduitous interchange with other coe -- 


tries and viene 0. * he brings arti- 


cles, 


_ 


— in — ee — claim, 
that theſe foreign articles, as well as his 
oven produce, ſhall be conſidered as free for 
bim to import in his own ſhipping, to ſuch 
market. Thoſe States who refuſe this at 
firſt, ſecing others acquieſce in it, and ſes· 
ing alſo how they profit by having articles of 


ſupply and trade brought fo. much cheaper 


to them, will be obliged, in their on de- 
fence, and to maintain their balance in the 
commercial world, to accede to the ſame 
liberty, Hence again, even if the Ameris 
can ſhould not. by theſe means, become 
the aſcendant intereſt in the carrying- trade, 
and in ſlipping and ſeamen, a moſt eſſential 
| change maſt aciſe in Ihe European dyſtemn., 

Again; the American raiſes his produce 
ö — and navigates, cheaper, than any 
other can : — —— 


: which — — LES 
and, ualeſs the ſame liberty and freedom 
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| UVven. 
of trade; wrhichhe enjoy, be feciptocally 
giner an taken, by pr ora 


nm — 
dcin brings 10 3 — 


—— orhaarfladen, — ofthe 


markets of eee eee, = 


| Weib: unt e Of d 
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wi idee phe ding zorreſpond;pland. 

their-telative values; but ! reſt 
till chey are poſſeſſed of in thenmoſti mi- 
nute degree, knowledge of every article of 
produce and manufacture which comes to 
thoſe markets; until they know the eſtab- 
liſhments, the operations, and then prices 
— . — 9 made:onieach; 


of all the: ſapphies: they dwantits Puscha 
_ without going through the- changel»ofics 
foreign merehant or factor. οοαοhνανοννünuas 
A tttle eiatb beetle breabüng ha; f 
5 ktroubles betwe + England Þ | las 
_ ſever} ofthe Athefican merchants, (eſpe< 
cilg'thoſ ofvPentfylvania, ſending? ſume 
CES fans 


Sm . O2 ©T imam 


bad. This ſme en of Tueren, 
We bene manner — 2 
evety other countty of Europe Where they 
eee Apilsoistob.. isn 

The effect ariſing from this may-appear;- 
Aden —— — 0 


X — country at latge by 
being the means of taiſing a more general 
—— ary 809008: . k 


ks and us, While) 
trade ————— — ata 
chant, He, not from the nature of the 
but from the nature of trade itſelf, 

: . en — — high 8 
a We y the dns ding — — — 
allows him : the Merchant grows rich and 
pni6cent; makes a great buſtle and a 
"Y bg ——— ary acc 20 


oc: "2 2 
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| Kanees of the advancing apulenge,in.the..; 
country, has never accuſtomed itſelf to ins 
quire, meter: part of this princely ag... 
niſicence is not derived from; the deprelien 
of induſtry, occaſioning at. the lame time, 
a certain defalcation from the quantity af 
goods which would otherwiſe: he produced? = 
It can never be well, with any, country ; - 
when the Merchants are Princes, or where... 
the Prince is the Merchant- The mgre. 
that the Merchant can make by. high Hnr. 
fits, the leſs in quantity (on every, o dↄg 
ration) will he carryato markets It will 
be his intereſt to keep dhe market o ſcantily: 
ſtocked; it will become his intereſt, Mothe 
collateral oc jn whieho this will: guys... 
him, to repreſent qtho dgmagd of the 
market as dectreaſed fer thus he will ken 
down the menufaguer's Profit. Mher eas 
on the contrar yer i Sheemempent that come 
merge becomes fred. and Oper 2AGagbAdbe:.. 
inter mixture ob ..thignAmaicanuipidt 19k.: 
trade, runs, With $0120 YPSHIARs in ale 
broaden channel 21 Theo,, ht 5 
make his — dei — — 
A 1 e thols 
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thoſe ſmall profits. The conſumer and the 
manufacturer will come into more imme- 
date contact, and be known to euch other. 
The one will ſave the untesſonable 3d 
vances which he uſed to pay, and the other 
Weill obtain a more equal ſhare of the pro- 
fits Which ariſe on His labour. More work 
| will be done; the profits of induſtry mote 
Equally diſtributed; the circulation of the 
Vital nutritious juices will be diffuſed 
_ tfirough the leſſer veſſels, and give univerſal 
He and health, and more perfect exuberance 
* to the whole community. . 
If theſe facts be true, and this Sepeſet« 
tation of effects be according to Nature; 
and if theſe operations take this courſe; it 
| will be needleſs to point out to the ſhrewd = 
ſpeculations of the merchants,” what their 
conduct muſt neceſſarily be; but it will 
| beffiove the Stateſmen io the ſeveral Go- 
vernments of Europe to be aware, that, 
| while this change is in operation, they do 
not ſuffer the merchant to perſuade them, 
that the general commerce is latiguiſhing 


and in decay, merely becauſe there is not 


| the fame ann of Wealth, in ſueh dazzling 
inſtances, 


k 38 } 
inſtances, in the- partial agcumulated ue 
lence of partieulars. Let them Jook, ff 
to the. market of ſupply in Lubbſtence, and 


inquire, . whether, there is not plenty there i 


DA FE) F: 
more adequate 
ed vent? And whethgr,,w 
and ingenuity of manufaQurers. Increals 
and advances, they; de agt. all lie more 
| comfortably, n 8, to he able to mantuns, 
and conſequently, . in, fact. 10 have, fa 
creaſing families; whether. populatign 4078 


not progreſſively ænercaſe ps, it meets, ng 


ſources of induſtry in employment and, Pays, 
Let them, For, the f uture; guard againſt the 
narrowed. intereſt and: ex lxſive ternpet of 
trade 34 while they gpeguragg / an after 
ive prigcipeæ of general; ee, , 
genuine ſpirit and life of cœmmercg , 


The Political, Faunders. of. the old Hits 
ig, che old, world. 6858; totally. ignoraph of. 


this principle of cammeres ; they ſeem Bot 
to haye uyderiood, how this, ftuit-hearing, 
os. tdree 
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Tree was to be planted, or how to be culti- 85 
vated: Inſtead of preparing, they wiſhed 
to impoveriſh the ſoil from whenee it 
mould have drawn its nutrition; it was 
wiſdom with them to render their neigh. 

bours and cuſtomers poor. They cramped = 
and mangled the very roots by the various 
ways in which population was obſtrufted, 
Their impatient avar ice ſapped the very 
dole of its vital fluid, ſo as to drain off 
that circulation, which ſhould give nutri- 
| tion and encreaſe to it; by a wretched 
tem of taxation, they effectually prevent - 
ed the ſtock of labour and profit from ac- 
cumulating. They cut off the bearing 
| branches (the huſbandmen and munufac- 
turert) by dragging thoſe uſeful members 
to the barren labours of their ſtanding 
armies. And what little fruit, after all, the 
poor languid ftarving Tree could produce, 
| they gathered into monopolizing ſtores, 
leſt others ſhould ſhare the profit of it. 
But if the Stateſmen of the prefent more en- 
lightened age will follow where experience, 
grounded in the actual ſtate of things, leads 
- truth and right, they will throw the 
| n 


5249 11 

e of. — into its proper courſe 
. ne base When, man hath 
[:.jnduſtry, or | -ingenyity, a3 he « can — * then : 
the moſt productive, and, finds a free 
market for what he. produces, and. his 
ſhare of profit in proportion. to bis effcien- 
ey in creating it, then is, the, ground duly 
prepared for the encreaing , population, | 
- . opulence, and ſtrength of the, community; 
1 will the Sovereigns of, this. old world 
find their ſoundeft, intere(t, and moſt effi- 
cient power, ariſing into amplitude, and 
erewih ef ſtate, through means, gf their 
People's happineſs, Va gane 
Ifathe Sovsseigus of — Mould now 
at leogth find ig thetexamplę of England, 
that the ſyſtem of, eftabliſhing colonies in 
diftant; xegiong an various ,climates,. in 
order io create: a mgnopoly: of the peculiar 
product: checlabour of the people, whom 
. they ſend thither, ie at,anendz and would | 
5 tan - tha ſame gattent ig, with, the ſame 
IJ zeal, xt goleniging A. bome: that ; is, 
ſhould, like: the Police of China. give 
>> > ſourgeirard -exertion , to, their own internal 
e . r powers 
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powers of production, ſhould cultivate their 
waſte lands, and improve their agriculture, 
and in its due turn, give every encourage- 
ment to manufacture; if they would abo- 
liſh all thoſe uſeleſs bonds of flavery, which 
operate in corporations and corporation- 
laws; which fix down the activity of the 
human being, as it were a plant, to a local 
vegetable life, where its real powers are 
fettered and locked up, which repell all 
equality and competition, which obſtruct or 
pervert the very ſpirit of communion, and 
render thoſe, who ſhould live under it, 
aliens to each other: As all thoſe wretch- 
ed remnants of bar bariſm ſhall be removed, 


the productive powers of the community 


will create thoſe ſurpluſes which will e- 


come the ſource, and in the due courſe of 


nature, open in their turn the channels of 
commerce. g 


If the European Snefann,” Fromm erpe- 
rience of what has paſt, and been the ef- 
fect of the ſyſtem of Europe; from intui- 
tive experience of the progreſſive State of 
America; ſhould ſee the ſelf- obſtruction 

which ariſes from attempts to force an ex- 
| | b _»-  elufive 


_ 
cluſive commerce; , ſhould ſee, in the 
examples of Spain and England, the 
diſappointed ends of attempts to eſta- 
bliſh a monopoly of navigation by the 
force of laws, inſtead of creating or 
maintaining it by the ſpicit of an active 
commerce; ſhould ſee, that all the mea- 
ſures of prohibitions, by which the ſeveral 
States of Europe labour to repreſs the reſt, 
do but depreſs themſelves ; They may at 
length come to a temper in thinking, at 
leaſt, if they cannot yet bring themſelves 
ſo to act, that to give freedom, ſcope, and 
activity to commerce, is the true ſyſtem 
for every country, which in its nature and 
operations is actually commercial. 

All this, I know, will be called ſpecu- 
lation; and it is indeed, at preſent, but 
mere theory ; yet having, by a ſeries of 
experience, in repeated inſtances, and in 
ſome of great import, ſeen, that propoſitions 
which have been contemned and rejected 
in one country, have, in their due ſeaſon, 
become operative wiſdom in another, I 
will (hoping that I do not preſume. too 
much) proceed 1 in this ſpeculation. | 

. 2 4 1 will 


E :x08 Þ 
1 will ſuppoſe, that the stateſmen of 
the old world, checked at leaſt in their 
career of war; entertaining ſome doubts, 
or heſitation at leaſt, on the principles and 
maxims of their old ſyſtem; perceiving 
that the economical activity in Europe is 


on the turn to take a new courſe ; fe eling, 8 


in fact, the force and expanding operations 
. of an active commerce; finding themſelves 
under the neceſſity of making ſome reform 

at. leaſt, begin themſelves to ſpeculate, how, 
amidſt a number of Powers of trade, 
ſhifting their ſcale, an even balance may 
be for xmed, and ſecured in eſtabliſhment; 
how, amidſt a number of fluQuating inte- 
reſts, buoyant on the turn of this great 
tide in the affairs of man, an equal level 
may be obtained and maintained. If this 
ould lead them to review their old 
ſyſtem, and they ſhould perceive how it is 
of itſelf prepared for change, perhaps 
they may find that Commerce, which 
might have riſen by a competition in 
an active induſtry, a retentive frugality, 
and exertions of ingenuity, hath long 
been an excluſive ſcrambling rivalſhip ; 


that 


(EY 
2 4 


Een 
that Commerce, inſtead of being (as in 
it's true nature it is) an equal, equable, 
uni verſal operation of communion, which 
concenters the enjoyments of all regions 
and climates, and conſociates men of 
all nations, in a one mutual communion 
of all the bleſſings of Providence: when 
actuated as it hath. been, by a repellant ſel- 
fiſh principle, hath operated in Europe un- 
der the old ſyſtem, as the golden apple of 
Diſcord, and been to the ſeveral neigh- 
bour nations an occaſion of jealouſies of 
each others powers of enjoyment; alter- 
nate depreſſions. of each others intereſts; 
and a never-ceafing ſource of wars for 
many of the latter ages of the world: per- 
haps they may alſo then ſee that treaties 
of peace by which theſe have been termi- 
nated, are but truces; and that guarantees 
are but ſo many entapgling Progr my he 5 
future wars. 71 
While they cannot but foo things to 
have been ſor on one hand, they will, 1 
a 24K ſhould 


. Quid FRE is interſe populis commercium dedit ; 
Ingens Naturz beneficium, ſi illud in injuriam ſuam non 
vertat hominum furor. Sencge Nat. Queſt, Lib, 5 and 18. 
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ſhould however hope, have ſatisfaction in 

| perceiving, that the manners of mankind, 

ſoſtened and ſmoothed by degrees, have at 
length become more humanized ; their ſo- 


ciety and police more civilized ; that the 


world at large hath been riſing nearer and 
' nearer,: every day, to a meridian which 
| hath enlarged its views, which hath en- 
lightened, and infuſed a more generous and 
| Hberal ſpirit into it: that although many 
| of the old, oppreflive, deprefling forms and 
| Inſtitutions of Government, as they reſpect 
the cultivators of the earth, the manufac- 

turer, the internal market, the merchant 

and external commerce, have not yet been 
actually aboliſhed; yet that practice, in the 
_  admaniſtration of thoſe governments, hath 
by various accommodations, various facili. 


chievous operations; that the activity of 
man finds every day more and more, a freer 


| courſe; that it finds itſelf encouraged, 


where it is in a ſituation ſo to do, to engage 
i the culture (if I may ſo expreſs myſelf ) 
of the fruitfulneſs of the ſeas ; that artifi- 
cers and manufacturers begin to ſeel motives 
which 


1 
1 
Bo of a 


ties, abrogated their worſt and moſt miſ- 


ſ- Inn 1] 
which not only prompt their induſtry, but 
encourage their ingenuity ; that there are a 


thouſands ways and channels (which 


though Pride will not open, Prudence will 
connive at) through which the intercontfe 
of markets finds every year a more free and 
unreſtrained vent; and that the active at- 
traction and free ſpirit of commerce is, like 
the ſpirit of life, diffuſing itſelf through the 
whole maſs of Europe. They will find 
that, in fact, there is an end to all their 
monopolizing ſyſtems; that there is an abſo- 
lute impracticability, and total inefficiency 
in every line and effort of their repullbe 
meaſures. Experience of paſt effects will, 
inthe courſe of this review, mark to them, 
that any one of thoſe Powers of Europe, 
who would aim to deal with the reſt of 
mankind with an unequal balance; who 
would endeavour to pile up the flow of 
their commerce in a channel above the 
level of the circumfluent commerce ; will 
only find in the end, that they have raiſed 
amongſt their neighbour nations, a ſpirit of 
jealouſy, a revulſion, and a temper of uni- 


verſal og that ſhall conſpire to wreſt 
&* that 


[enz 
chat falſe balance out of their hands, and to 


depreſs them down again, to a level with 
the reſt of the world. No other effect ever 
did or could derive from the European 


ſyſtem of commercial policy; theſe are the 
univerſal laws of nature, analogous in the 
moral, to thoſe which operate in the na- 
tural world. The cities of Italy, thoſe of 
the Low Countries, the States of Portugal, 
' Holland, England, have all in their ſea- 
Jon, and for their period, as commercial 


powers, ariſen above the common level of 


the reſt of the world; but over-preſling 
with a weight which was felt as unequal, 
by thoſe placed below them; they have 
each, in its turn, found, even in the mo- 


ment of their higheſt elevations a general 


- Tifing all around them, and themſelves | 
| finking to the common level. 
If the Stateſmen of Europe ſhould, at 


4 length, begin to liſten to theſe experiences, 


and to reaſon on theſe principles, they, 


| reaſoning, not like. philoſophers on abſtract | 


theory, but like politicians on the actual 


ſtate of things, and wrought. thus to a 


| temper of treating, and acting towards 
e 


E * T | 
: things as they really are; they muſt ſee how 


much it is the intereſt of All, to liberate 
each other from the Reſtraints, Probibitions 


and Exc luſions, by which they have reci- 


procally aimed to repreſs, and keep back 
that induſtrious activity, or at leaſt the 
effect of it, which ſhould otherwiſe have 
given . ſource, in each reſpectively, to the 
common benefit and intereſt of All: They 
will ſee that the moſt advantageous 
« way which a landed nation” [prepared at 
the foundation as in this paper deſcribed] 


_ .* cam. take, to encourage and multiply 


"06 Artificers, Manufacturers, and Merchants 
- their own, is to grant the moſt perfect 
freedom to the Artificers, Manufacturers, 
and Merchants of every other Nation:“ 
That the Repulfive Syſtem, and Excluſpoe 
Navigation, on the contrary, lowers the 

value of their own internal ſurplaſes, by 
raiſing the prices of all things which muſt 


be bought with them: And gives alſo to the 
Artificers, Manufacturers, and Merchants, 


X. 


»Der. Adam Smith. 


n 
à monopoly againſt their own land- workers: 
| Seing this, they will encourage Population, 
firſt internally, by preparing the ground for 
the roots, which is the natural and moſt 
efficacious means, as hath been feen in 
America; next by an univerſal Naturaliza- 
tion and Liberty of Conſcience. Should the 
Sovereigns of Europe at length ſee this truth = 
' manifeſted by experience, which the poli- 
ticks of Stateſmen, and the myſteries of 
Tradeſmen, have ſo long hid from their eyes; 
that à general and univerſal freedom of 


Commerce, under the preſent conſpiring 


Mate of the men and things of the com- 
mercial world, can operate only to promote 


in the people of each Nation, the neceflity 


of an active induſtry, economy, ſobriety, 
experimental ingenuity, and a temper of 
equal juſtice, coinciding with 'the general 
communion of Commerce; and that theſe 
virtues while they render each particular 
national community productive, populous, 
opulent and ſtrong, do unite the intereſt of 
the Soyereign and the happineſs of the Peo- 
ple, in the power of the State : Elevated as 
their fituation i is, and above all local, par- 


tial 
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tial views, they muſt ſee, that, if Nature 
has fo formed Man, if policy has ſo framed 
| Society, that each labouring in his deſtined 
and defined line of labour, produces a ſur- 
plus of ſupply, it is the law of Nature and 
of Nations, it is of perfect juſtice as well as 
policy, that men and nations ſhould be 
free, reciprocally to interchange, and re- 
ſpectively as their wants mark the courſe, 
theſe ſurpluſes: that this Communion of 
Nations with each other, by which they aid 
and profit each themſelves, each other and 
all, is a right which may be enjoyed and 
exerciſed in its true and genuine ſpirit, and 
to its utmoſt extent, except in time of 
war, but even to great degree in time of 
war, without interfering in the political 
and civil power of the world; and that (if 
ſo) it ought to be thus enjoyed and exer- 
ciſed to the benefit and intereſt of each, 
and to the common good of all. 
To thoſe who ſee things as they are, and 
reaſon upon them as being what they are, the 
ſpirit of thoſe excluſive /aws of navigation 
which obſtruct an equal ſyſtem of univerſal 
communion in commerce, will appear as 
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the ſpirit of piracy ; will appear in the ex- 
treme execution of them at the breaking 
out of hoſtilities, and oftentimes even in 
declared war, the fame in the thing and 
fact as the robberies of thoſe States which 
the Powers of Europe have decidedly called 
' Piratical : they will fee that the Common 
| OckAN, incapable of being defined, inca- 
pable of a ſpecial continued occupancy, 
incapable of receiving excluſively the la- 
bour of any individual perſon or State 
mixed with it, is incapable of becoming 
an object of property: that however the 
Authority of an uſurped power of religion, 
however the Foree of Empire, may at- 
tempt to give imaginary boundaries to the 
open, unbounded, undefined parts of this 
Common OCEAN, drawn by thoſe who were 
as ignorant of Aſtronomy and Geography, as 

they were of the laws of Nature, as ignorant 
of Heaven as of Earth, boundaries which 
common juſtice never can fix, nor which 
common ſenſe ever can find; it can never 
become an object of dominion; and that, there= 
fore, the Ocgax ſhould in policy, as it is 
in fact, remain common and froe 
| Pervium cunctis iter. 
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If the Sovereigns of Europe ſhould in 
this view of things conceive that the Com- 
mercial Syſtem of Europe is changing in 
fact, and in wiſdom and policy ſhould be 
changed; that the great Commerce of 
North America, emancipated from its pro- 
vincial ſtate, not only coincides with, but 

is a concurring cauſe of, this change; that 
the . preſent combination of theſe events 
Form a criſis, which Providence, as it were, 
with a more than ordinary interpoſition 
hath prepared : and that Heaven itſelf ſeems 
to call upon them, to whom it hath com- 
mitted the intereſt and happineſs of man- 
kind, to co-operate with its gracious Pro- 
vidence : if liſtening to the voice of rea- 
ſon, who brings experience in her hand, they 
ſhould be convinced that of all the fruitleſs 
follies, which rivalſhip of ambition, or the 
_ reſtleſs reckleſs activity of politics hath ever 
drawn them into, there is nothing ſo ab- 
ſurd as warring againſt each other about an 
object which, as it is ſeparated from Eu- 
rope, will have nothing to do with its em- 
broils, and will not belong excluſively to any 
of them. If liſtening to this voice, which 


F us } 

as that of an Angel, announcing peace and 
good-will to mankind, ſummons them to 
leave off the endleſs uſeleſs operations of war; 
to conſider the preſent criſis as an object 
ef Council and not of War; and, therefore, 
to meet in communications and intercourſe 
of their reaſoning powers: ſurely theſe So- 
vereigns, who hold themſelves to be the. 
Vicegerents of Heaven's power on earth, 
will act with this its manifeſted ſpirit and 
will. . 3 
The maritime powers of Europe, let 
them continue the war to what length of 
time they may, muſt (before peace, reſpect - 

ing that continent, reſpecting America, and 
the mixed intereſts of Europe and America, 
can be even treated of) muſt convene by 
their Conſuls, Commiſſioners, or other Mi- 
niſters, in order to conſider the ſeveral 
points on which the war broke out, the 
points in claim and in actual conteſt, the 
points on which they may ſafely ſuſpend 
hoſtilities, the points which muſt ſorm the 
baſis of treaty, and which will enter into 
the future ſyſtem, the point on which peace 

by that ſyſtem may not only be made but 
eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed . the nations of the At- 

lantic ocean. Will not then reaſon and be- 
nevolence, in which (in this peculiar criſis) 
true policy and their right and beſt intereſt 
is included, ſuggeſt to their hearts, and ae- 
tuate their Councils to convene a Congrels, 


before they are engaged i in Further boftilities, 


before the devaſtation, of war extends ruin 
and miſery yet further. Some ſuch mea- 
ſure, derived from the ſame feelings and 
reaſonings, actuated by the ſame motives, | 
and pointing to the ſame views, as led the 
the ſeveral great Trading Bodies of Europe 
to convene in a CONGRESS, which gave riſe 
to the Hanſeatic League, is neither con- 
trary to, nor out of the courſe of, public 
buſineſs; but i is, on the other hand, what 
the nature of the preſent criſis in a more 
than ordinary neceſſity requires. 1n this 
model there is example in fact, precedents 
in wiſdom and policy, applicable in the 
fame manner to almoſt the ſame caſe. as 
then exiſted. If the Stateſman, who on 
ſuch occaſions are to adviſe their Sove- 
reigns, ſhould think that this example does 
: not come * to the preſent caſe, or that the 

mechanic 
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mechanic commercial 3 of ſuck | 
" homely parties can never be a model to the 
ſublime of politics ; this paper (Juſt ob- 
ſerving 3 in the paſſing, that thoſe' who think 
fo, know nothing of the wiſdom of rhat 
League) would moſt humbly recommend it 
to theſe Stateſmen, faking up the ſubject in 
an enlarged, liberal, philoſophic | view, to 
' conſider | diſpaſſionately, and weigh tho- 
"roughly, whether ſome GENERAL Councit, 
on the model of that concerted between the 
great Henry of France and Elizabeth of 
| England, two as noble ſpirits and as wiſe 
politicians as the world hath fince ſeen, 1 
ſhould not now be propoſed. This Memoire 
does not mean a General Council, erected 
into the fame eſtabliſhment (although on 
the fame baſe) as their de efigns went to, 
Which was to the forming a Council of 
Adminiſtration, for regulating and conduct- 
ing 4 general political ſyſtem of all Europe. 
"The general Council here ſuggeſted, is ſim- 
ply and definedly 2 Council of Commerce, for 
"all Europe and North America (abſolutely 
"excluſive of all and every point of politics) 
formed by the ſeveral er ſending 
_ _ their 
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Commiſſioners or Miniſters to convene; as 


a Chamber or Board, repreſenting the ſe- 
veral commercial intereſts of each State; 
and, on a general liberal plan and ſyſtem 
of commerce, the conjunct and conſociated 


common intereſt of All. As ſach it ſhould 


remain a ſtanding perpetual Council of de- 
| liberation and advice, and A SEAT oF JU- 
' DICIAL | ADMINISTRATION common to 
1 Continuellement aſſemble en corps de 


Senat pour deliberer fur les affaires ſur- 


* wvenantes, Foccuper & diſeuter les different 
* intertts, pacifier les tuerelles, eclaircir & 
e vuider tous les affaires - pour afſurer mu- 
te tuellement la hberte du commerce.” Alſo 
as a GR NAT AND GENERAL: Covar or 
ADMIRALTY, to take cognizance of ſuch! 
matters of commerce in litigation, as, ac- 
cording to its eſtabliſhment, ſhall' come 
duly before it: and of all offences Which 
ſhall be committed againſt thoſe general 
and common laws of trade, which ſhall 
have been, with ratification of the Sove- 
reign Powers, eſtabliched by itt. 

Buch a Council might hot only prevent a 
moſt dreadful general IN which Tepe U to 
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mechanie . reaſoning of ſuck 
"homely parties can never be a model to the 
ſublime of politics ; this paper ( juſt ob- 
ſerving i in the paſſing, that thoſe who think 
fo, know nothing of the wiſdom of that 
League) would moſt humbly recommend it 
to theſe Stateſmen, taking up the ſubject in 
an enlarged, liberal, philoſophic view, to 
conſider diſpaſſionately, and weigh tho- 
' roughly, whether ſome GENERAL Couxcit, 
on the model of that concerted between the 
great Henry of France and Elizabeth of 
England, two as noble ſpirits and as wiſe 
Politicians as the world hath fince feen, 
Should not now be propoſed. This Memoire 


| does not mean a General Council, erected 


into the ſame eſtabliſhment (although | on 
the ſame baſe) as their Gefigns © went to, 
Which was to the forming a Council of 
Adminiſtration, for regulating and conduct- 
ing @ general political ſyſtem of all Europe. 
The general Council here ſuggeſted, is ſim- 
ply and definedly a Council of Commerce, for 
"al Europe and North America (abſolutely 


"excluſive of all and every point of politics) 


; formed by the ſeveral Sovereigns ung . 
: | — 
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Commiſſioners or Minifters to convene, as 


a Chamber or Board, repreſenting the ſe- 
veral commercial intereſts of each State; 


and, on a general liberal plan and ſyſtem 
of commerce, the conjunct and conſociated 


common intereſt of All. As ſach it ſhould 


remain a ſtanding perpetual Council of de- 
liberation and advice, and A SEAT oF Ju- 
pPpiciAl ADMINISTRATION common to 
all. Continuellement aſſemble en corps de 
1 Senat pour deliberer fur les a faires ſur- 
« wvenantes, Soccuper & diſcuter les differens 
© intertts, pacifier les guerellet, eclaircir & 
e vuider tous les Faires pour Mues mu- 
ny tuellement la liberte du commerce.” Alſo 
as a Grxrar and GENERAL Court or 
ADMIRALTY, to take cognizance of ſuch* 
matters of commerce in litigation, as, ac 


cording to its eſtabliſhment, ſhall' come 
duly before i it: and of all offences which 
ſhall be* committed againſt thoſe general 


and common laws of trade, which ſhall 
have been, with ratification of the Sove- 


he, Powers, eſtabliked by B 


Bauch a Council might not only prevent a 
moſt dreadful general War, which ſeems to 
ä 8 bs 4 f n be 
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be coming on in Europe ; but, if it ſhould 
be ſo happy as to agree on ſuch reglements 
as would eſtabliſh peace at preſent, might, 
for ever after be the means to prevent all 
future occaſions of war, ariſing from com- 
mercial quarrels. Or, if the rage of war 
did force itſelf upon the world, it would 
then be a Seat of common juſtice, open to all 
nations, for the relief of the peaceable, in- 
_duſtrious, and innocent, who ſhould be ac- 
eidentally or iniquitouſly injured, by any of 
the warring parties: a ſeat of ſuch juſtice 
as does not exiſt, and cannot be expected, 


in any private national Court of Admiralty, 


in the preſent ſtate of nations. Whatever 
is the fate of every other part of this pro- 
poſition, the preſent entangled, confound= 
ed, vague ſtate of the marine law of na- 
tions, ſeems to be ſuch, as creates a neceſ- 
ſity, which muſt draw this part into eſtab- 
lihment. At preſent, all principle, rule, 
and law, ſeems to be as much loſt and gone, 
as if the nations were fallen back to the old 
ſtate of piracy, under their old barbariſm. 
Europe cannot, even in war, go on under 

the preſent abrogation of all treaties, and 


all the laws of nations. 1 


If 
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* the ſtate of things, if the Ge 


tion of events are, in fact, ſuch as mark 
the neceſſity of ſome ſuch General Coun- 

cil: If the minds and tempers of Sove- 
reigns, whoſe hearts are in the bands of 
Providence, be in ſuch frame as the impreſ- 


fion of theſe things ſeems naturally to make: 
And if under this view of things, and in 
this ſpirit of wiſdom, they ſhould ſend 


their Commiſſioners or Miniſters to con- 


vene in ſuch a General Council, with 
powers and inſtructions to form ſome gene- 


ral laws and eſtabliſhment on the ground 


of UNIVERSAL COMMERCE : the cardinal 

points which will moſt likely come under 
deliberation will be: 1ſt. How far, in right, 
and how far in policy, it may be beſt for 


All, to eſtabliſh, on mutual agreement, the 


MARE LI SERUM: and how far each in- 


dividual nation, (providing for the ſecurity 
of that peculiar property and dominion 


which they have, occupy, and duly hold, 


in local defined bays and harbours, &. 
encloſed within the boundaries and coaſts of 
their landed dominions) may accede to this 
eſtabliſhment, as a law of nations. 


. 
Adly. How far the univexſal Jus Navi- 
GANDI may be, or can be eſtabliſhed, 
conſiſtent with the preſent national claims 
of the ſeveral Maritime States; or how 
thoſe: may be accommodated, mutually and 
reciprecally, ſo as to lead to ſuch eſtabliſh- 
ment hereafter. On this ground they will 
naturally meet each other, in forming at 
leaſt ſome general ſyſtem of regulations and 
laws, common to all, under which this 
univerſal] commerce may act and be pro- 
tected: So that the exerciſe of this right 
may extend whereſoever the ocean flows, 
and be as free as the air which wafts it 
over that ocean in all directions. 
zZadly. This will lead to deliberation on 
the LI EER TAS UNIVERSALIS COMMER- | 
CIORUM, FREE PORTS, and FREE MAR- 
 KETS, in open equal traffick. 
As a concomitant meaſure, or at leaſt 
| (theſe being ſettled) as a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of hes, the Members of | this 
Council muſt enter into convention, after- 
Wards to be ratified by the reſpective So- 
vereigns, of reciprocal ſtipulations and 
terms, as to Port Duties and Market Tolls. 
N | The 
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T he adjuſtment of this Hatter point will 
derive, and naturally take its form from 


the mode of the eſtabliſhment of the three 


former matters. They will, however, be 
beſt and moſt wiſely ſettled, by thoſe 


States who are in circumſtances which 


enable them, and who are under ſuch 


a ſpirit of wiſdom as will direct them, 


to aboliſh, by degrees, all Port Duties; 


and to raife their revenue by Exciſe, Tailles, 
and other internal ſources of finance, as 
are collected not from the ſeller, where 
every impoſition lays with redoubled load 


of tax on the Subject, and comes with 


defalcated and defective revenue to the 
State, but immediately on the conſumer; 
where the load muſt be proportioned to the 
abilities of his bearing it, and whence, 
whatever is collected, comes in full to the 
State. Add to this, that it would be a 
means of making Hers country which adopt-" 


ed this. meaſure, A FREE PORT; A cir- 
cumſtance yery Acficeable to every well 
wither of his country. See then whether 
it does not deſerve the care of every worthy | 
+ „ UL patriot | 
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| patriot te make ſuch a ſcheme (if it can ve 
: feaſible and praQticable.”* | 
If the State of Europe, by its circum- 
Caceres and modes of buſineſs, by the ſpirit 
of its politicks, by the temper and under- 
ſtanding of its Sovereigns, is not yet pre- 
pared and ripe for any ſuch general ſyſtem 


= and eſtabliſhment of UNIVERSAL Com- 


MERCE, under the Marg LI BERU, the 
Jus Navic ani, and the LIBERTASGU 
UNIVERSAL 15 COMMERCIORUM: The bu- 
figeſs of this Council will turn on the mak - 
ing of ſuch alterations, accommodations, 
and reform in the old ſyſtem, as may ſvit 
and follow the changes of it. They will, 
therefore, deliberate firſt, on the nature 
apd extent of the conditional grants of 
privileges of trade, which, under the air 
of pratection, they ſhall offer to Ame 

rica: Under this idea they muſt ſettle 
with Her and amongſt each other quite 
new arrangements of tariffs. As they ſhall 
advance in multiplication of difficulties, and 
by degrees to a conviction of the imprac- 

ticability of this line of meaſures; Py. 


E Sir Mat, Decker. | 
will, 
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will, by degrees, raiſe even in their "own 
ideas, this nation to be States admitted, 
and next go upon the experiment of trea- 
ties of commerce with her, on the old 
European ſyſtem. Experience will teach 
them, that this will create a rivalſhip, 
| Which will evade and break all treaties of 
commerce. Here then will they come 
round in a circle to the point of neceſſity. 
as herein before ſtated, which, firſt or laſt, 
muſt force into eſtabliſhment, the meaſure 
deſcribed in this paper. + Voila tout ce” 
9 on peut raiſonablement exiger, Il * eff 
au pouvoir de Þ bumanite, que de preparer” 
et agir, Le Succes eft Þ r of une 
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